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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Case of Daugherty 
O N March 1 the Senate adopted the 

Wheeler resolution for an investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice 
under Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty. The vote was 66 to 1, the 
sole negative vote being that of Senator 
Davis Elkins, Republican, of West Vir- 
ginia. Smith W. Brookhart, radical Re- 
publican, of Iowa, heads the committee, 
and the other members are Senator 
Moses of New Hampshire and Senator 
Jones of Washington, Administration 
Republicans, and Senator Wheeling of 
Montana and Senator Ashurst of Ari- 
zona, Democrats. There was consider- 
able struggle over the personnel of the 
committee, in the course of which it de- 
veloped that Senator Willis, of Ohio, 
had talked with Mr. Daugherty himself 
about it. 

The vote on the Wheeler resolution 
followed days of discussion by the Sen- 
ate Public Lands investigating committee, 
of telegrams exchanged between Mr. 
Edward B. McLean, Mr. Fall’s friend, 
at Palm Beach, and various friends and 
representatives in Washington, a number 
of important names being involved. 
Among them were messages between 
McLean and E. W. Starling, of the 
White House Secret Service Staff. One 
message, unsigned, gave assurance there 
would be ‘“‘no rocking of the boat.” 

These telegrams were interrupted by 
the installation of a special wire in the 
Palm Beach house, manned at Washing- 
ton by E. W. Smithers, chief telegrapher 
at the White House. Code messages 
sent over the special wire had not yet 
been deciphered by army and navy ex- 
perts when the New York World cre- 
ated a sensation by decoding them. They 
revealed that Mclean had been supplied 
with the Secret Service code book, 
strictly against the law; that his confi- 
dential agent, William O. Duckstein, 
Was represented in the Department of 
Justice by his wife, Mary, formerly sec- 
retary to the Secret Service chief, Will- 
lam J. Burns, and at present on the 
payroll as a department agent, and that 
McLean was constantly informed by 


Summed up from many sources 


Duckstein and his wife of the progress of 
the investigation. 

The Wheeler resolution was put 
through on the same day these dis- 
closures were made. 

Mr. Daugherty, who has left Wash- 
ington, has arranged for his counsel at 
the investigation. Before the resolution 
was passed he definitely refused to fol- 
low Secretary Denby’s example by re- 
signing. He declared that he would 
retire only if the President requested 
him to, or if the proposed investigation 
should force his resignation (by reveal- 
ing things he did not know), or if the 
investigation proved him _ absolutely 
guiltless, so that he could retire honor- 
ably and not “‘by the back door.” 

The investigation begins at once, with 
William J. Burns and Mrs. Duckstein 
for principal witnesses. 





Very Briefly 
D* HUGH S§S. CUMMING, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, last month was elected as one 
of the vice-presidents of the Permanent 
Health Organization of the League of 
Nations. 

On March 1 the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House voted to take up the 
bonus bill at once, and report it out by March 
8. There was a growing feeling that no bill 
with cash bonus can be passed—and that an 
insurance feature is all that can be passed 
by the House with any chance of re- 
enacting it there after the inevitable presi- 
dential veto. 

And now the Greek Government formed 
after Venizelos resigned has fallen. It re- 
fused to establish a republic before a plebis- 
cite was taken. 

Fighting resulting from the failure to elect 
any one of three candidates for president in 
Honduras has become serious. Thirty-five 
American marines have been landed to guard 
the Consulate and protect American lives and 
property. 

A bill for the abolition of the Caliphate 
has passed the Turkish National Assembly. 
This means exile from Turkish soil by March 
15 for the Caliph and all his harem. 

Russia has now been recognized by Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, Norway, Finland, 
Poland, Esthonia, Turkey, Persia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Afghanistan, Mongolia, Bulgaria. 

W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston, wil! be financial 
controller of Hungary when the loan secured 
through the League of Nations is made. 


The Tax Line-up Changes 


HE tax bill situation changed 
abruptly. over night—the night 


after Mrs. Stokes’s letter was turned in. 
Going on from where she left off, we 
find the insurgent strength switched 
back to the Republican side, and a com- 
promise bill passed, February 29, on the 
final record vote, by 408 to 8. The com- 
promise rates were offered by Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth 

The original Mellon bill, it will be 
remembered, carried a provision for a 
maximum surtax of twenty-five per cent, 
which it was claimed had been carefully 
calculated to be the figure which would 
draw back tax-exempt securities into 
productive employment. The radical 
Republicans, attacking these rates as 
discriminatory against the poor man, 
wanted a forty per cent surtax rate, and 
the Democrats stood for forty-four. In- 
surgents and Democrats have for some 
time been combined against the regulars, 
and the sudden switch of the Frear-led 
radicals was sudden and dramatic. The 
House compromise bill fixes the surtax 
rate at 3714 per cent, with normal rates 
two per cent on net incomes not exceed- 
ing $4,000, five per cent on incomes be- 
tween four and eight, and six per cent 
above the latter amount. The surtax 
would start at $10,000 and rise to 37% 
per cent on incomes in excess of 
$200,000. 

The bill now goes to the Senate, 
which shows signs of swinging back 
toward Mellon. Meantime the Treas- 
ury predicts that the House bill, if it 
became law, would mean a $1 16,000,000 
deficit. 


The Labor Government’s Course 
RTHUR HENDERSON, Home 
Minister of the British Cabinet, 

has recently been elected Member of 
Parliament in a by-election caused by the 
death of a Labor member. He won by 
7,000 over his Conservative opponent, no 
Liberal running, and it seems evident 
that he polled a large Liberal vote. At 
the last general election Mr. Henderson 
was beaten, so he was one of several 
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members of the British Cabinet who 
didn’t conform to the usual rule that a 
Cabinet member must also be an M. P. 

Speculation goes on in the British 
press over Mr. Henderson’s possible ef- 
fect on the MacDonald policy, especially 
in view of a speech he made not long ago 
condemning the Versailles Treaty and 
demanding its revision, with territorial 
readjustments. Premier MacDonald 
practically repudiated this speech, much 
to the disgust of the left wing of the 
party, since it was in essence a repetition 
of a plank in the party’s plattorm in the 
last two elections. 

So far Mr. MacDonald’s ministry has 
been marked by the recognition of Rus- 
sia, the settlement of a couple of strikes, 
the release of Gandhi, a halting of the 
arrangements for a naval base at Singa- 
pore, and the establishment of rather sur- 
prisingly friendly relations with Premier 
Poincaré of France. 

The latest event in that connection 
was an exchange of letters of amazing 
frankness. Mr. MacDonald explicitly 
set forth the criticism of the Ruhr occu- 
pation made by sections of British 
opinion, dwelling on Great Britain’s 
alarm over the French air construction 
policy, with its apparent menace to the 
English shores. Poincaré answered with 
equal candor, deprecating these British 
fears and protesting the peaceful inten- 
tions of France. 

_ This exchange is seen as the beginning 
of negotiations that may eventually lead 
to a world parlev on reparations, debts 


and disarmament. 


Change in Belgium 

*HE Theunis Cabinet in Belgium 
‘| has fallen, owing to the rejection of 
the French-Belgian commercial treaty 
on which the Government asked a vote 
of confidence. Its rejection was brought 
about by a coalition of the extreme right 
and the extreme left in the Belgian 
Chamber—Flemish Catholic Conserva- 
tives and Walloon Socialists—one side 
wanting closer economic union with 
France; the other, the opposite. It is 
more than doubtful whether such a coali- 
tion can possibly form a new govern- 
ment. The probability is that the 
Theunis cabinet will be reorganized, 
though possibly without M. Theunis. 


The Immigration Discussion 


HE Senate Immigration Commit- 

tee has decided against the Johnson 
House bill on immigration, the discrim- 
inations in which against Jews and Ital- 
ians, in favor of the Nordic races, have 
aroused protest; and it has besides de- 
clined a proposal to ban immigration for 
five years. It is expected to report out a 
measure retaining the 1910 census basis 
but cutting the quota to 2 per cent instead 
of 3, and dividing the quota into twelve 
month. It will 


parts, one for each 


almost certainly refuse the discrimina- 
tion against the Japanese, which was 


very objectionable to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. This was the provision of the 
Johnson bill which Secretary Hughes 
strongly opposed in a letter written to 
Representative Johnson. Mr. Hughes 
took the position that the exclusion pro- 
vision was unnecessary, in view of the 
“‘gentlemen’s agreement”; that the re- 
strictions were actually in conflict with 
existing treaties, and that the insult to 
Japan would undo the work of the 
arms conference. 


Forbes Indicted 

OLONEL CHARLES R. 
» FORBES, former chief of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, has been indicted, 
along with John W. Thompson, million- 
aire contractor of Chicago and St. Louis. 
They are accused, the one of taking and 
the other of giving, a five-thousand-dol- 
lar bribe, and of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government. The special Federal 
Grand Jury investigating the Bureau 
says there is much besides in the Bureau 
requiring further investigation—matters 
outside its jurisdiction. Mr. Thompson 
protests his innocence and Colonel 
Forbes claims that he is the victim of a 
monstrous frame-up. His trial has been 

tentatively set for the first of April. 


The Coming Report on Germany 
HE reports of the committees of 
experts studying German finance 

have not vet been completed. But a few 

findings have come through. Germany, 
the experts apparently think, can pay 
much more than was very widely sup- 
posed, provided she has a moratorium of 
suitable length and is relieved from pres- 
sures in the Ruhr and Rhineland. There 
is no domestic debt, and taxes are lower 
than in Great Britain or France. On 
the other hand, the imminence of finan- 
cial chaos in Germany is undeniable, and 

a loan is needed. There are good 

crops but not good distribution. Het 

tax system burdens sma/l incomes too 
heavily. Exported capital is now about 
$2,000,000,000. 

How’ many of these points will appear 





Chubby babies and dancing children are 
immortalized by B. Liilian Link in her 
bronzes. The piece on our cover is a 
bronze tablet representing the spirit of 
play, a memorial to Susan E. Blow, which 
was given by the Kindergarten Association 
and placed in the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. 

Miss Link is from New York—a pupil 
of Mrs. Charles Sprague-Smith, George 
Grey Barnard, and Herbert Adams on this 
side of the water, and of Alexander Fisher 
in London. Her work has received recog- 
nition, winning the Society of Women 
Sculptors and Painters Prize and _ the 
Avery Prize awarded in competition by 
the Architectural League of New York. 
Perhaps her most noted large pieces are 
the memorial we show, a marble Sun Dial 
and Bird Bath, which is now in a garden 
near Boston, and a marble Baptismal Font 
placed in the Second Congregational 
Church in West Newton, Masachusetts. 
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in the report remains to be seen, but a 
definite agreement between the experts 
and the President of the Reichsbank has 
been reached, to set up a gold bank, as 
a means of restoring the currency; this 
bank to be absorbed later by a “bank of 
issue,” located in a neutral country, 
which the experts committee will recom- 
mend to the Reparation Commission. 
Besides, the German railroads will prob- 
ably be the basis of the reparation plan, 
with provisions for Allied control. This 
will mean the withdrawal of French 
operation of the roads, and the French 
will probably be asked also to surrender 
the customs line between occupied and 
unoccupied Germany. 

The contracts between French and 
German industrialists for operations in 
the Ruhr end April 15. 


Poincare Wins 

REMIER POINCARE of France 

was successful in his stiff fight to 
carry his tax and economy program. It 
is now ready for the Senate. The meas- 
ure, if it becomes law, will mean a re 
organization of French financial 
Taxes in France have not been si hugh 
since the war as in Great Britain or even 
in the United States: they will be raised 
20 per cent and _ special protections 
against tax dodgers will be enforced. 
There will be for the present no further 
borrowings for reconstruction. In addi- 
tion to the failure of German money to 
cover reconstruction costs there has been 
a considerable leakage through profiteer- 
ing—more than necessarily stressed, to 
be sure, because of the approach of elec- 
tions. Further work will for the pres- 
ent be supported out of current taxes. 


\ Boycott in the Philippines 
HE House Committee on Insular 
Affairs has agreed to report out a 
bill providing for independence for the 
Philippines. Some of the members who 
agreed are opposed to granting inde- 
pendence, but want the House to dis- 
cuss the question. Meantime a boycott 
has been declared by the Filipinos against 
American products and American news- 
papers, in protest against the action of 
the new Insular Auditor in stopping the 
payments from the Philippine Independ- 
ence Fund for propaganda work in 
America. 
The Egyptian Tomb 

Lye wd as every one was ready for the 

final revelations about Tut-ankh- 
amen, when it was certain that the royal 
mummy was there, undisturbed, the 
tomb was closed. <A great disagreement 
between the Public Works Department 
of the Egyptian government and How- 
ard Carter, in charge of the excavations, 
was responsible, and the rights and 
wrongs are well mixed. Just now it 8 
reported that Dr. James Henry Breasted, 
an American Egyptologist, will act as 
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mediator. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth k. Phelps Stokes 


February 28, 1924. 
HE only way to get a 
small sense of perspective 
upon the present Wash- 
ington scene is to address 
this letter to some woman 
in the Ozark Mountains: 
—‘Dear Madam: There have been so 
many charges of graft, indiscretion, mis 
use of public confidence and lack of the 





ordinary common sense necessary even 
to ‘tend cows, that you might think 


politics of no further use to the country. 
You might think the Republican party 
of no further use. You might imagine 
every public official interested in serving 
the Government for private gain. You 
might think the poor of the country 
struggling with high taxes, low returns 
for production and lack of appreciation 
of honest toil, while high officials squan- 
der millions without thought. You 
might even think the President cowed 
and ‘silent’ in the face of it all. But the 
Government, the political parties and the 
country have been through it all before 
and survived. The fact that whatever 
rottenness there is can come to the sur- 
face like this is a sign of strength. As 
you know, measles are only tatal when 
they don’t break out.” 


The Harding Memorial 


It was a poor time to approach the 
memorial to President Harding in the 
right spirit. When the two Houses con- 
vened yesterday in the larger chamber 
to listen to Secretary Hughes deliver his 
excellent eulogy it was obvious through- 
out the great audience that there was 
something else in the public mind. No 
one would have wished that President 
Harding had lived to struggle with the 
disgrace upon his carefully chosen Cabi- 
net and personal friends. Mr. Harding 
could have stood it less well than many 
another man in high office because of his 
intense love of harmony and peace in his 


personal surroundings. Friends of the 


Attorney General say that he has lost 
twenty or thirty pounds in the present 
Worry and stress of the demands for his 





In Congress 


URING the fortnight the House has 

adopted the Democratic plan of tax 
reduction, and the Senate has continued de- 
bate on oil and partisan politics, without 
making much legislative headway. Outstand- 
ing bills have been as follows: 


Introduced in the Senate 


By Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, 
bill defining certain disqualifications for mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission and Tariff 
Commission. 

By Senator King, Democrat, resolution for 
the calling of an international disarmament 
and economic conference in Washington. 

By Senator King, legislation which would 
change the dates for convening Congress to 
April 6 and January 2. 

By Senator Capper, Republican, legislation 
giving the President authority to draft 
material resources and industrial organiza- 
tions in time of war. 

By Senator Owen, 
creating a commission 
causes of the world war. 

By Senator Edge, Republican, bill carrying 
out recommendations of the Shipping Board 
regarding reorganization of the operation of 
the government merchant marine. 

By Senator Copeland, New York, directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to submit informa- 
tion regarding the deterioration of battleships 
named. 

By Senator Couzens, Republican, legislation 
providing for an investigation of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, in view of the fact that the 
bureau had failed to settle tax cases for 1917. 
Report of a special committee would be re- 
quested by April 1 in order to be of service 
for pending tax legislation. 

By Senator Edwards, Democrat, resolution 
directing the Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate the prohibition bureau, following the 
accidental shooting of Senator Greene during 
a bootlegging chase. 

By Senator Harreld, Republican, resolution 
appointing a committee to investigate condi- 
tions among Oklahoma Indians. 

By Senator Wheeler, Democrat, resolution 
providing for investigation by a Senate com- 
mittee of the failure of the Attorney General 
to follow up the oil lease scandals. 


resolution 
the 


Democrat, 
to determine 


Passed by the Senate 


Appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior. 

Legislation appropriating $1,000,000 to aid 
farmers of New Mexico because of severe 
drought and damage to crops. 

Norris resolution requesting the State, War, 





resignation. President Harding would 
have lost more. It was essential to his 
well-being that a spirit of conciliation 
should prevail. — 

“President Harding literally wore 
himself out in the endeavor to be 
friendly,” said Secretary Hughes in his 
eulogy. “It was pain to him to refuse 
a courtesy; personal convenience could 
never be considered if it was an obstacle 
to any act of grace. He dealt personally 
with a vast correspondence, not being 
content with mere acknowledgments, but 
writing friendly letters with the touch 
of a keen human interest. His generous 
receptivity multiplied the appeals. He 
sought relaxation in the intimate con- 
tacts of old friendships, and this led him 
even in his diversions often to give him- 


self to an undue exertion instead of 
rest.” Thus Mr. Hughes drew the pic- 


ture which since its first impress has been 
followed by the death Woodrow 
Wilson and the worse than death dis- 
closures of oil scandals. 


ot 


“Understudies” 


And now Senator Borah wants to 
impeach the Attorney General; he rode 
down Sixteenth Street in the White 


House motor the other day to tell the 
President in many words that Mr. 
Daugherty ought to go. The Attorney 
General, on the other hand, with his 
wife convalescent, his daughter seriously 
ill, and himself on the verge of physical 
collapse, has made up his mind that he 
will do nothing of the kind, and has gone 
to Florida, it is reported. With the 
heads of Departments of the Govern- 
ment mainly employed in getting out of 
the way of demands for resignations, or 
discussing them, the layman well may 
wonder who does the work. 

There are a set of understudies at the 
capital which government housekeeping 
no more could do without than could an 
ordinary family do without the daily 
cook. ‘They are able, stable men whose 
names for the most part are unknown. 
They last, oddly enough, from one ad- 
ministration to another, and are fully ac- 


so 
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quainted with the work which progresses 
week to week irrespective of whether the 
Republican or the Democratic Party 
happens to be in power, or whether the 
head of the Department takes a ride, lit- 
erally to Florida, or figuratively out of 
office. Who ever hears of Rudolph Fors- 
ter, who carries on the work of the 
White House office year after year in 
this capacity, or of men like Carr, in the 
State Department, and Parker Gilbert, 
who has been in the Treasury Depart- 
ment until recently? If it were not for 
this foundation of hive workers, the 
country would be sadly off when the 
heads become involved in congressional 
investigation. 

But to come back to the question of 
official ethics, which I mentioned in my 
last letter.* The upshot of all this tur- 
moil over the irregular leasing of the 
naval oil reserves by Secretaries Fall 
and Denby gradually is coming down to 
two questions instead of the original one 
of the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, namely, the definition of how 
far a public official may retain and exer- 
cise his personal interests after, and 
while, he is a servant of the Govern- 
ment. 


A Rule Wanted 


Senator Norris, one of the leaders of 
the insurgent Republicans, has intro- 
duced a resolution under which the 
State, War, Navy, Interior and Treas- 
ury Departments would have to advise 
the Senate of the names of all former 
Cabinet officers and members of Con- 
gress who have appeared before them as 
counsel in claims against the Govern- 
ment. Upon this report, Senator Norris 
undoubtedly will base a recommendation 
for legislation further defining the whole 
situation, or will join in a movement 
with that end in view, for it is obvious 
that the indeterminate situation in which 
congressmen and public officials find 
themselves in this regard is proving not 
only highly embarrassing but unsatisfac- 
tory. When a gentlemen’s agreement in 
the Senate, or House, or among Cabinet 
members, has become so loose that each 
man goes his own way and considers it 
sanctioned by public usage, the status is 
neither damning nor complimentary. No 
man knows just where he stands. 

If Senator Borah and Senator Norris 
carry through with the ethics question, 
and congressmen and others are defi- 
nitely instructed by legislation as to out- 
side interests, then comes the problem of 





* The linking of Senator Johnson’s 
name with Secretary Fall’s and others 
in connection with the oil disclosures at 
Washington was an error and did him 
an injustice. I am glad to acknowledge 
it and to retract the reference to him. 
Senator Johnson has also given up all 
connection with his San Francisco law 
firm.—E. K. P. S. 


Navy, Interior and Treasury departments to 
report regarding former Cabinet ofhcers or 
members of Congress who had appeared be- 
fore them as counsel in claims against the 
Government. 

Robinson resolution recommending that the 
President request the resignation of Secretary 
Denby of the Navy. 

Norris resolution requesting the Attorney 
General to report to the Senate as to progress 
in enforcing court decrees against Swift and 
Company. 

Resolution by Senator Lenroot, chairman of 
the Oil Investigating Committee, providing 
for a fund of $125,000 to meet expenses of 
witnesses and others in connection with the 
Teapot Dome investigation. 

Harrison resolution providing for an inves- 
tigation of the estimates made by the Treasury 
Department of the cost of the bonus, in view 
of the charge by the Alien Property Custodian 
that the estimates were improperly arrived at. 

Resolution by Senator La Follette for an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of the milling and baking industries with 
respect to the production, distribution and 
sale of flour and bread. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative La Guardia, New York, 
resolution calling for an investigation of the 
operation of the Federal bankruptcy laws. 

By Representative Tinkham, Massachusetts, 
bill requiring tourists and non-resident aliens 
to register and state their object in coming to 
this country. 

By Representative Berger, Socialist, resolu- 
tion for an investigation of the strike of rail- 
way shopmen and maintenance of way 
workers. 

By Representative King, Republican, pro- 
viding for an investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Treasury in the 
matter of the handling of government 
securities. 


Passed by the House 


Legislation authorizing the inspection of 
income-tax return blanks by any special con- 
gressional committee and by members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
and the Senate Finance Committee; also by 
properly authorized state officers. 

Legislation taxing gasoline. 

Democratic plan of tax reduction adopted 
in place of the Mellon plan through the 
coalition of Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans. 

Resolution appropriating $100,000 for the 
expenses of counsel in the oil cases. 

Legislation giving the free use of the mails 
to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 

Senate resolution directing the President to 
begin proceedings to recover the naval oil 
leases. 

Senate bill extending the term of the War 
Finance Corporation to December 31. 





the living wage. It is all very well to 
tell Mr. Senator that he no longer can 
continue his lucrative canning industry 
in the state of Maine, or his law prac- 
tice in a distant state, and retain his 
seat ; but thereby he is deprived of the in- 
come which makes it possible for himself 
and his family to live in Washington 
as a senator and his family are accus- 
tomed to do, to bring up his daughters 
according to the requirements of all the 
motors for calling, and the parties which 
hostesses who figure in the social news 
must pay for liberally. Statements made 
by senators “confessing” to having 
bought stock or holdings in this com- 
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pany or the other which had some 
connection with oil have shown that to 
run down every individual activity of 
congressmen and brand it as having had 
something to do with legislation would 
be to throw both the House and the Sen- 
ate out of the window wholesale and 
begin again. It has been a general prac- 
tice to carry on personal investments. 
Certainly the matter needs immediate 
definition. 

Republicans are making all the capital 
they can out of the admission of William 
G. McAdoo that his law firm had 
signed up with Mr. Doheny to work 
upon Mexican problems for a fee of 
$1,000,000, in two instalments, the first, 
$100,000, and the second, a contingent 
fee of $900,000, as well they might, for 
Mr. McAdoo came all the way to 
Washington “voluntarily” to tell about 
the matter, and thereupon told all about 
the $100,000 and nothing more. The 
additional fee of $900,000 he admitted 
by telegraph in response to a wire query 
from the editors of the New York 
World a few days after his testimom 
before the Oil Investigating C ee 
here. A little more of such foutishness, 
and the capital will well believe that 
bringing his name into the oil scandal in 
any connection will have quashed his 
chances for the Democratic nomination 
when the time comes. 

After he had made an excellent im- 
pression at his testimony here, having 
been spontaneously applauded when he 
entered the hearing room and when he 
had concluded his testimony, the capital 
was correspondingly depressed and not a 
little surprised at his indulgence in 
the brand of professional politics which 
every candidate for the Presidency tries 
to make the country believe is practiced 
by everybody else but himself. 


Costly Investigations 


Both the House and the Senate have 
propositions before them to appropriate 
$125,000 for the expenses of witnesses 
at the oil hearings, and to cover other 
incidentals. The country shortly will 
get some idea of what it costs to carry 
on such searching inquiries; the total 
amount will run into hundreds of thov- 
sands of dollars before the investigation 
is concluded. With the oil investigation 
as an incentive, the Senate and the 
House have received petitions for special 
committees of investigation and search 
into nearly every activity of the Govern- 
ment that could be searched and investi- 
gated. The number is mounting to a 
humorous figure. If Congress carried 
on all the proposed hearings, nothing 
else could be done for the next ten 
years. 

There is scarcely a congressman or a 
senator who has not decided that his pet 
governmental objection is now in need 
of an investigation. Mr. La Guardia, of 
New York, wants all the federal bank- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Room 
for the 


Indians 
By John Collier 


Executive Secretary of the American Indian 
Defense Association, Inc. 


6 IT was the organized wom- 
en of the country who 


hurt through confiscatory 
legislation. It was largely 
the organized women who also defeated 
the Indian Omnibus Bill, which would 
have made it easier to deprive of their 
birthright most of the Indians living 
under the trusteeship of the United 
States. 

The Pueblo struggle has been re- 
sumed ; is at its crisis at the present writ- 
ing (February 21). Again the organ- 
ized women are the main reliance for 
the Indians and for the preservation 
of American honor. 

There are bigger questions lying back 
of the Pueblo one; it is a means of ap- 
proach to them, and the effort to save 
the Pueblos is encountering obstacles 
which have to do with these bigger 
questions. What are these bigger ques- 
tions? 

There exist Indian properties — 
tribal lands and individual allotments 
held under Government trusteeship— 
which are worth billions of dollars. They 
contain immense natural resources of oil, 











School of American Research 


In the homes of the Taos Pueblo, New Mexico 


coal, timber, etc. These properties if 
administered by modern trust principles 
could make the whole race of Indians 
far more than self-supporting; could 
lift the Indian service off the Federal 
tax budget; and could yield revenue di- 


rectly or indirectly to the _ states 
where the reservations are situated. 
The Indian estate is not so admin- 
istered. Belonging as it does either 


to the Government or to the In- 
dians, and constituting a vast area of 
the public domain, this estate remains 
largely unprotected by those laws and 
policies which conserve the national for- 
ests, the Alaskan mineral wealth and 
the naval oil reserves. 

One of the fundamental Indian prob- 
lems, and a policy of the American In- 
dian Defense Association and of the Indian 
Welfare Committee of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, is to devise 
and compel an application of conserva- 
tion policies to this vast, inadequately 
protected public domain. These organ- 


Here are three 
of the Pueblo In- 
dians who have 
presented their 
cause to the East. 
At the right, So- 
terro Ortis, chair- 
man of the All- 
Pueblo Council; 
at the left, San- 
tigo Naranjo, 
Governor of the 
Santa Clara 
Pueblo and dean 
of the Pueblo 
delegation. 


National Popular Government League, Washington, D. C. 


izations are meeting with an opposition 
strong, bitter and unscrupulous, not 
from within the Government’s admin- 
istrative service, but from outside among 
the political-financial interests which are 
determined that conservation principles 
shall not be applied to the huge Indian 
estate. 

There exists a tradition, rooted in the 
Indian Service and sustained by many 
outside influences, of hostility toward 
the native traditions, the religious and 
art expressions and forms of democratic 
self-government, of the Indian tribes. 
The Indian cannot be either saved or 
usefully assimilated by crushing his soul 
—by denaturing him, stripping him 
naked of his parental and racial mem- 
ories and forcing him to become a pre- 
mature social half-breed. But it has 
been our stern policy to thus mangle and 
outlaw the spiritual and social life of 
the Indian. The effort to change this 
traditional policy is meeting with an 
opposition almost as determined as that 
directed against the conservation effort 
applied to Indian lands. 

During January and February a dele- 
gation of thirteen Pueblo Indians, sent 
by the All-Pueblo Council of New Mex- 
ico, presented the Pueblo Indian case 
and these larger aspects of the prob- 
lem to more than fifty audiences in the 


East. The delegation visited official 
Washington from President Coolidge 
down. Their reception was such as to 


‘ 


prove that the Indian question has “ar- 
rived.” It has established itself in the 
American conscience and in the Ameri- 
can political field. 

And now briefly to the Pueblo Indian 
land struggle. 

In the last Congress, struggle raged 
about the Bursum Bill, which, in effect, 
proposed to confiscate the Pueblo land 
titles and to offer but a phantasmal 
compensation. This bill was thoroughly 
defeated. Near the close of that session 
of Congress, there was reported a so- 
called Lenroot Committee Substitute 
Bill, from the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. This bill was announced 
to Congress as representing the desire 
of the Indians themselves and of all 
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interested parties. The Senate passed 
the bill and it was blocked in the House. 
While Senator Lenroot and his associates 
acted in unquestioned good faith, it is 
a fact that this bill confiscated (in ef- 
fect) the Indian land titles, without even 
hinting at compensation to the deprived 
Indians. The bill was denounced by 
the Pueblo Indians, by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and by the 
American Indian Defense Association. 
What are these Pueblo titles? They 
were granted by Spain in the seventeenth 
century and subsequently reconfirmed by 


Spain. They were uncontested during 


the Mexican régime, which ended in 
IS48. 


freaty of 


They were guaranteed in the 
Guadalupe Hidalgo under 


whose terms the United States annexed 
New Mexico. They were subsequently 
confirmed by statute of Congress, most 
of the documents bearing President Lin- 
coln’s signature. Still later they have 
been decreed to the Pueblos by the 
courts. There are few, if any, older 
vested rights in the United States, and 
probably none which have been as vari- 
ously guaranteed by successive sov- 
ereignties as these Pueblo vested rights 
and communal land titles. If the Pueblos 
cannot sustain their rights, thus guaran- 
teed, there is little hope for the other 
Indians none of whom possesses so age- 
bound and technically complete a pro- 
tection. 

When the United States took over the 
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guardianship for the Pueblo Indians 
(which it did promptly after 1848) it 
took over the responsibility of protecting 
the lands of its wards against white ag- 
gressions. It never fulfilled this trust; 
but instead, permitted seizures to the 
number of thousands to be carried out— 
seizures of the farm lands created by 
the Pueblos from the desert ages ago. 
The Government guardianship — thus 
served not as a protection to its wards 
but as a means to the more or less grad- 
ual impoverishment and ruin of the 
wards. This statement can be made 
regarding most of the guardianship of 
most of the Indians. 
The white voters hold the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Clean Streets—How ? 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane 


HE condition of the street 

surface is the most obvious 
thing in the way of out- 
door sanitation—just as 
the condition of the floor 
is, in your home. Under 
the street may run an intected water 
supply and half-choked sewers, and over 
it may travel tainted foods and a popu- 
lation exposed to many lurking foes ot 
health. These things, however, have to 
be searched for; but the street floor it- 
self can hardly be overlooked. It is 
without doubt the first thing which im- 
presses a stranger. 

Yet how much do we really care 
about clean streets? I once sat behind 
a man on the Chicago elevated who was 
railing to his companion about the dirty 
streets and back yards down into which 
we looked as we sped along. Then 
casually he dropped his morning paper 
out of the window and sent a banana 
skin after it as a chaser. He only 
thought he wanted clean streets. 


The Will to be Clean 


“Well, what do we have our street- 
cleaning department for?” would prob- 
ably be the naive defense of this man, 
and thousands like him, if taxed with 
delinquencies of this sort. I recall that 
when Colonel Waring undertook, in 
1895, the terrific task of cleaning up 
New York City, he paused midway in 
the campaign to exclaim to New York- 
ers in general: “Nobody can give you a 
clean city if you want a dirty one!” 
Nobody can give you a clean city. It 
comes, if at all, as a citizens’ collabora- 
It was by getting this 





tive achievement. 


idea over to New Yorkers through the 
school children that Waring finally ac- 
complished, for his day, that Herculean 
(or, should I say, Augean?) task. 

The matter will be plain if we divide 


street dirt into its two natural categories 
—Avoidable ; Unavoidable. 

Unavoidable street dirt is that caused 
by the presence of horses in our streets 
(a once major item which is rapidly be- 
coming negligible); dirt carried by 
wheels from adjacent unpaved streets; 
detritus and dust: ground from the pave- 
ment itself; oil from motor engines and 








White Wings Make White Streets 


These happen te be in Kalamazoo 


smoke and soot deposited out of the 
atmosphere.* 

Avoidable street dirt is trash swept 
from stores and office buildings; lawn 
rakings and shrub-clippings from private 
premises; spillings of ashes, garbage, 
swill, coal, manure, sand and_ gravel 
from overloaded and leaky wagons; 
excavator’s earth and plasterer’s sand in- 
sufficiently restrained around building 

*And the seasonal “dirt” of leaves and 
snow which, from lack of space, will not be 
treated in this article. 


operations; the broadcasted débr 

dust of the house-wrecker; piinted 
dodgers blown from doorways or thrown 
down in handfuls by distributors ; square 
rods of pasty paper shredded and thrown 
down in clearing bill-boards for new dis- 
plays; paper, excelsior, etc., escaping 
from the back doors of merchants; even 
putrescible waste from careless groceries 
and commission houses, and all sorts of 
wind-borne contributions from adjacent 
ill-kept alleys and from vacant lots and 
dumps which are sure to become a nui- 
sance in any city which isn’t particular 
about itself. 


Public Waste Baskets 


But probably most noticeable of all 
kinds of street dirt is the litter occasioned 
by performances similar to that of the 
man on the Chicago elevated. Just walk 
through the ice-cream and moving-pic- 
ture district of a Sunday morning and 
see what a Saturday night crowd has 
accomplished with chocolate-wrappers, 
peanut hulls, banana skins and the like. 

Merchants, builders, teamsters,_bill- 
posters, etc., should be required to take 
care of their trash and waste products; 
householders the same. But what to do 
with the newspaper you no longer want, 
or the nut hulls and fruit skins of a 
peripatetic street horde? The answer 
is, as It were, waste baskets. (I myself 
have never been able to keep house with- 
out a waste basket in every room.) 
When in 1904, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Civic Improvement League of 
Kalamazoo, and with permission of the 
City Council, I undertook a. street- 
cleaning demonstration in the business 
section of the city, the first thing was 
to design a trim and shining metal re- 
ceptacle, labeled “For Waste Paper, 
Fruit Skins, etc.,” install thirty of them 
at street intersections and midway in ta? 
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blocks and write some little songs about 
them and similar matters. For example, 
this, to the tune of “Yankee Doodle”: 
There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise: 
He threw some paper in the street, 
Right front of people's eyes! 
And when he saw that paper there, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into the street—he did— 
And picked it up again! 
He put that paper in the can, 
As every man should do, Sir; 
He went and joined the Civic League, 
And was that wise man You, Sir? 


The children sung the songs in school 
and out, and were so intrigued by the 
shining street-cans that if they had noth- 
ing in hand for deposit they would run 
half a block to find something! They 
wrote essays about the clean city, told 
their parents about it and ‘went and 
joined the Civic League,” greatly assist- 
ing in block surveys and in taking photo- 
graphs. 

I am absolutely convinced that school 
children and waste-receptacles are the 
two elements to begin with in any worth- 
while clean-city campaign; that is to say, 
any campaign which has fifty-one more 
weeks to it than the usual annual one. 
This is true for five ‘“‘main and simple 
reasons’: It assures you newspaper pub- 
licity for your program. You capitalize 
the enthusiasm and missionary fervor of 
the most teachable part of the com- 
munity. Children (and their parents) 
thus educated to refrain from littering 
the streets are sensitized to the perform- 
ances of others, and thus is created a 
public sentiment and a demand for en- 
forcement of sanitary regulations. It is 
the line of least resistance in working 
with the city management. A _ strect- 
cleaning department, largely relieved of 
the task of cleaning up after untidy 
people, naturally can do far more with 
the funds at its disposal in ridding the 
city of dirt classed as “unavoidable.” 

Having put Prevention first where it 
rightfully belongs, let us briefly consider 
methods of street-cleaning—hand-sweep- 
ing, machine-sweeping, and flushing 
either with hose or from tanks. 

For business sections which must be 
swept daily, or even seven times a day, 
as in some parts of New York, no 
method has been devised equal to that 
of the “‘white wing” patrol with broom, 
pan and pick-up carts, devised by Colonel 
Waring nearly thirty years ago and still 
called by his name. 

As to machine 
provements have been made in recent 
years in motor-driven types which 
sprinkle, sweep, pick up and also operate 
an auxiliary gutter-brush, all controlled 
by the driver. The vacuum sweeper 
tvpe has also been brought to a high 
state of efficiency. St. Louis attaches 
a refuse trailer to each vacuum sweeper. 
Cleveland uses one-man vacuum clean- 
ers, operated much like the household 
ones, but with an eight-foot swath which 


sweepers, great im- 


is said to pick up tin cans, wood, paper 
and fine dust. 

The great plague of the machine 
sweeper or flusher is the night-parked 
automobile. Very great numbers of 
cars, it is discovered, are parked regu- 
larly all night in the same spot. Joplin, 
Missouri,~ one of our smaller cities 
which is determined to be clean, got tired 
of having its motor sweepers making 
constant eighty-foot detours around these 
all-night nuisances. Joplin set the fash- 
ion of treating ‘em rough, plentifully 
bespattering them, hitching on and yank- 
ing them into the next block and letting 
the owners hunt for them. Salt Lake 
City is now successful with an ordinance 
forbidding all parking on certain streets 
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Later, an article on garbage disposal 
between midnight and five. Indeed, 


something like this must be done in any 
city. which wishes to get its money’s 
worth in cleanliness; for nearly all the 
dirt to be collected is in or close to the 
gutters. 

So much for sweeping methods. | 
have always felt, however, that water 
does not play nearly the role in street 
cleaning which it is entitled to. Dust 
is preeminently the significant sanitary 
factor in the street cleaning problem, 
germ-laden dust, and this cannot be ef- 
fectually removed except by washing the 
streets. In the Kalamazoo street-clean- 
ing demonstration already referred to, 
we supplemented the sweeping in two 
ways which proved most helpful. First, 
we provided our “white wings” with 
long oil-skin coats and_ hats, handily 
rolled and strapped to their carts, and 
required them during a rain-fall to 
vigorously scrub the pavements and 
gutters. Second, after removing loose 
litter, we periodically flushed the pave- 
ment, using fire hose, and having men 
stationed at the sewer inlets to hold back 
the grosser material. This work we did 
between midnight and five in the morn- 
ing when street-cars were not running. 
We were enthusiastically thanked by the 
merchants for the unprecedented free- 
dom from dust hitherto so ruinous to 
their stock and window displays. 

Machine flushing is a most important 
adjunct of cleanliness. New York’s 
fleet of white truck flushers is certainly 
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impressive as an index of intentions. 
Power flushers are to be preferred to 
gravity flushers, in which the pressure is 
apt to fall below the point of efhciency 
as the tank gradually empties. But 
hundreds of small towns with much 
hard-surfaced pavement, and constantly 
plagued by dust of passing automobiles, 
could find easy and relatively cheap re- 
lief by hand-flushing. Since this proposal 
always meets with official opposition, let 
me say here that old and “condemned” 
fire hose, not strong enough to bear fire- 
pressure, will answer for flushing, which 
should be done at domestic pressure, 
with a fan-shaped nozzle (or no nozzle 
at all) and at a very low angle, so as 
not to injure the pavement. Some other 
items for amateurs to keep in mind: 
Not to flush sand-filled brick or block 
asphalt or broken sheet asphalt; to turn 
off water at once in case of a fire alarm; 
to cooperate with the water department 
when the hydrants need flushing, any- 
way; to meet the probable objections of 
the sewer department by screening the 
catch basins with gunny sacking; though 
there are excellent machines for cleaning 
catch basins, and it is much better, any- 
how, to clean catch basins often than te 
have dirty, dusty streets. 

In attacking the problem of dirty 
streets, this, I think, is the best order 
of procedure for a volunteer civic com- 
mittee: (1) Get the promise of news- 
paper support. (2) Provide attractive 
waste receptacles, for a definite down- 
town area. Simultaneously, enlist the 
cooperation of the school children in 
making people acutely aware of the 
distinction between ‘avoidable’ and 
“unavoidable.” $v these pro- 
cure results that compel ofhcial notice. 
(3) Try to get officials to call a con- 
ference with representatives of your 
leading civic organization (if not, call it 
yourselves) at which someone who has 
studied the situation is prepared to out- 
line a plan for your city. Any plan, to 
be highly successful, must somewhat co- 
ordinate street cleaning with alley-clean- 
garbage, ash and rubbish collection. 
Secure a thorough demonstration of 
the “plan” in the limited downtown 
area where the waste receptacles are. 
(5) When the public perceives the de- 
sirability and feasibility of clean streets, 
put on a campaign of publicity for exist- 
ing state and municipal laws against 
littering and defiling the streets and pro- 
cure a routine examination of all police 
patrolmen upon these sanitary laws 
which, henceforth, they are expected to 
enforce. This is the final expression of 
a city’s determination to be clean. Never 
will we accomplish it while constant and 
flagrant violation of these laws is con- 
sidered beneath the notice of our patrol- 
men, who, in the course of their duties, 
can so easily observe, instruct, warn, 
and, if necessary, arrest persistent of- 
fenders against the cleanliness, health 
and self-respect of our city. 
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0 HE functions of the chief 

executive are twofold— 
political and administra- 
tive. Nowhere is his polit- 
‘ical aspect more openly 
recognized than under the 
parliamentary system of government. 
There, the cabinet officer’s retention of 
power rests entirely upon his ability to 
maintain a following in the legislative 
body. And this, to an overwhelming 
degree, depends upon his ability as a 
political leader. When a cabinet has 
lost the confidence of the parliament, 
two courses are open to it. It may re- 
sign, or else dissolve the house and carry 
the issue to the country. In either case 
its life is determined almost entirely by 
the political skill of its constituent 
members. 

Furthermore, practically all legisla- 
tion passed by a parliamentary body is 
initiated by the cabinet. (Particularly is 
this true in England.) Thus full re- 
sponsibility for public policy is thrown 
upon the chief executive. 


The President’s Job 


Not so open is our avowal of the 
political function of our chief magis- 
trates. In fact, the opening sentence of 
Article II of the Constitution might be 
interpreted as a denial of such activity. 
(“The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of 
America.”) And the fact that the term 
of office is definitely fixed at four years 
only adds color to this interpretation, for 
it is apparent that a coincidence of astro- 
nomical and political phenomena can 
hardly be expected as a recurring cir- 
cumstance. Nevertheless, despite the 
declaration of the separation of powers 
apparently implied here, and expressly 
set forth in some of the state constitu- 
tions, certain responsibilities of political 
leadership are very evidently placed 
upon our chief executives. 

That very article of the Federal Con- 
stitution which seems to endorse the 
principle of the separation of powers 
says concerning the President: “He 
shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; he may on 
extraordinary occasions convene both 
Houses, or either of them, and in case 
of a disagreement between them with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper.” Similar powers are 
granted to the governors of many of our 
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states. A further provision declares that 
if the President returns a measure to 
Congress unsigned, only a_ two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the national legis- 
lature can enact it into law. The grant 
of this power of veto is likewise found 
in the majority of the state constitutions. 

Through the use of these powers the 
chief executives, state and nation, have 





Which is better—government by Cab- 
inet or by President? By mayor or 
commission and city manager? This is 
a good type of article to read in connec- 
tion with your daily reading about gov- 
ernmental doings in Washington and in 
Europe, as well as your local news. 

Incidentally, Dr. Wallace is now 
broadcasting the substance of these artt- 
cles on American Politics from WEAF, 


New York. 





played a tremendous part in the deter- 
mination of our. public policy. In the 
states to a greater extent, perhaps, than 
in the nation, has the power of calling 
special sessions been used. The execu- 
tive message and the veto, however, have 
been equally developed under all juris- 
dictions, although the power frequently 
granted to the governor of vetoing items 
in appropriation bills has in some meas- 
ure given him a more effective weapon 
than the one granted to the President. 
The vigorous use of the presidential veto 
since Cleveland, however, has estab- 
lished the President also as a decided 
force to be reckoned with in law- 
making. 

Equally potent, although non-legal, has 
been the power of patronage. One of 
the reasons for the remarkable legisla- 
tive record that the first Congress under 
Woodrow Wilson made was, the reader 
doubtless recalls, the judicious use made 
by the President of his power of appoint- 
ment. The distribution of offices is an 
exceedingly important matter from the 
point of view of the political machine. 
It is perfectly possible, therefore, for an 
executive to build a back fire under a 
particular legislator who is “otherwise 
minded” by withholding patronage. Or, 
worse yet, by strengthening whatever 
opposition there may be to the man in 
his locality through the placing of all 
appointments at the disposal of his rivals. 
Whether the President or the governors 
have greater powers in this regard it is 
difficult to say. 

Political leadership, however, does not 
constitute the sole duty of a chief execu- 
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Many Chiefs of Many Kinds 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


tive. The four-year term was devised 
for the President primarily for admin- 
istrative reasons, that is, because of the 
belief that permanence in office should be 
assured for at least that period of time 
for the sake of administrative stability, 
It is primarily for administrative reasons 
that those who are proposing the reor- 
ganization of state governments are ad- 
vocating a similar term for the governor. 
At least as much attention must be given 
to the office of the chief executive from 
this point of view as from the political. 
In fact, so important is the task of 
administration that one is almost inclined 
to say that it outweighs all other prob- 
lems of government. Withdraw the 
parties and possibly some elements of 
popular control will be lost. With? 
the legislatures and the solution o ue 
of the pressing problems of policy will 
be delayed. Withdraw the administra- 
tion and chaos and confusion would im- 
mediately result. The mere removal of 
the traffic squad from a metropolitan 
city would be sufficient to throw the 
city into utter disorder. The with- 
drawal of the police would throw the 
city into terror. A cessation of the en- 
tire governmental administration would 
overthrow civilization. 

Since such is the case, the problem of 
the organization of the executive from 
this point of view is important, indeed. 
A comparative study of existing chief 
executives viewed from this angle will 
therefore be well worth while. 


Changing Cabinets 


The cabinet, as we have already seen, 
is designed primarily as an instrument of 
political leadership. And as the par- 
liamentary system operates in France, 
where cabinets have a turnover of ap- 
proximately once a year, there is not 
much doubt but that the absence of 
attention to this very important side of 
the executive’s task results in a corre- 
spondingly lower tone of administrative 
efficiency than would otherwise be the 
case. Nor can any blame be placed upon 
the individual cabinet members for this, 
as it is impossible for any one to master 
the details of administration in the short 
time allotted to a French cabinet. 

As the parliamentary system operates 
in England and in Canada, however, 
long terms have been the rule rather 
than the exception, with the consequence 
that opportunity has been afforded the 
executive to study problems of this 
character. 

One thing can be said in favor of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ERHAPS there is no better proof of the changed 

status of women than the spread of the 
woman's clubhouse. All over the country splendid 
buildings testify to women’s wish to extend the 
home walls—and to their sound, practical business 
ability. Now, as Citizen readers know, there are 
two national party clubhouses for women—the 
Democratic in Washington, opened in January; the 
Republican in New York, opened in Febrvary. 
This page gives a glimpse of the Women’s National 
Republican Clubhouse—at the left the front view, 
brave in flag, window boxes and green paint that 
the picture can’t show; above, one of the two 
lounges, furnished in old mahogany. Those are 
old prints on the walls, and there’s pewter in the 
far cabinet. Below is one of the fourteen bedrooms 
which are tempting Republican women to leave 
home. The clubhouse was built—two old houses 
thrown together—and furnished on a scheme of 
bonds ranging from $50 to $1,000, taken within the 
membership of the club—which is matter for pride. 
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HE new clubhouse 
went to work 
once as a political head- 


3 to 7 it was the scene 
of a political Plattsburg 
—otherwise a training 
school, with a program 
of prominent speakers. 


and Richard Washburn 


of Columbia, and many 
others. And a real ex- 
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Editorially Speaking 








Two Causes for Cheer 


HE feelings of the American people, flouted by the 

revelations and the rumors emanating from the Senate 

oil investigation, seem to have followed so universal a 
trend that the present state of the public mind, north, south, 
east and west, Republican and Democratic, is practically in 
agreement. Six distinct reactions to the daily developments 
in Washington are merged to compose that state of mind. 
They are: 

A wounded pride in the cleanliness of our national example 
in self-government. 

A definite slump in faith in public officials, not some 
officials, but all. 

A deep suspicion that all sorts of unnamed and undiscovered 
conspiracies may be stealthily robbing the people ‘“‘day by day, 
in every way,” while corrupt and already well-filled pockets 
grow fatter with more “unearned increment.” 

A martyred sort of feeling that the taxes weighing heavily 
upon our shoulders might be lighter if public monies were 
more economically and honestly administered. 

A startled conviction that the particular press which gives 
our daily education on public questions may be controlled by 
unclean monied interests, and ‘‘we the people” may be uncon- 
sciously persuaded that the side of an issue those interests find 
profitable is the right side. (Was there ever a truer aphorism 
than this? ‘Tell me the newspapers a man reads and I'll 
tell you what he thinks.”’) 

An exasperated sense of helplessness such as a man blind- 
folded might feel if led into the middle of a strange wood 
and told to find his way out or perish. 


In the midst of these dark forebodings, it is difficult to find 
a peg on which to hang either national pride or optimism, 
yet two big, conspicuous pegs are in plain sight and awaiting 
these patriotic emotions. More, keeping our eyes riveted 
upon them is the surest guarantee for recovery from the 
present national gloom. 

First, did you ever stop to think that although our national 
life as a republic is drawing toward a milestone of a century 
and a half, the repute of no president has ever been be- 
smirched by a charge of fortune-hunting at public expense? 
Parties come and parties go; of presidential candidates there 
is never a scarcity, vet clean, honest, patriotic men, who 
have put public service above selfish ambition, have invariably 
been chosen. How great a cause for national pride lies in 
this fact is revealed by contrast with other republics in the 
Western Hemisphere. There so many presidents have re- 
tired from their high office with fortunes vastly augmented 
that it is often taken for granted that this must always be. 
Change of parties or of candidates has not corrected the evil, 
and the people in several of theni have lost heart and hope 
in honest government. Let honest pride in this fair record 
of our United States rebuild our faith. 

Second, members of Cabinets before now have been charged 
with treachery to their trust, but never one has been so ac- 
cused without a fearless investigation and a punishment when 
found guilty. The most heartening factor in the present in- 
vestigation is that Senator Walsh of Montana, Democrat, 
and Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, Republican, sit there side 
by side, day after day, conducting what the newspaper writers 
call “the most gruelling cross-questioning possible” of each 
witness, and the most careful reader can detect no aim toward 
partisan advantage in any question asked. Both have for- 


gotten their party in the higher comradeship of American 
citizenship. The President, Mr. Coolidge, too, has given his 


word that the guilty shall be pursued to the ends meted out 
by justice, and every American knows, whatever his party, 
that it will be done. Some partisan taunts and counte1 
taunts have been made, but above and beyond them is a 
common determination on the part of those now in power 
and on the part of those who aim to get those places of 
administration, both within and without the Republican Party, 
to clean the Augean stables of American politics in the most 
thoroughgoing fashion and to keep them immaculately clean 
hereafter. 

More, behind those now in power and those who seek 
power are the people. They are just now a bit benumbed, 
but eyes are flashing with indignation, hot blood is coursing 
through veins, brains are thinking hard and jaw’s are shutting 
down with determined finality. The people are going to 
watch parties and platforms, candidates and issues with a cau- 
tion and a care they never exercised before. 

Old-fashioned doctors used to say that a run of fever often 
left the patient (alwavs providing that he survived) in better 
health than before. Our Republic will survive and pi 
it will be a healthier republic than before. Mleanwh:.., in 
the whiz and whir of daily events, whatever you do, do not 
forget to “watch oil.” We are not more than closing the 
second act of the oil drama. The destiny of nations is bound 
up in it—CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTrT. 


Me 


Law-Crazy 


66 HUNDRED and seventy-five thousand pages of deci- 
A sions in a single year, an average of 12,000 or more 
statutes each vear and an average of 13,000 or more 

permanently recorded decisions of highest courts each year.” 

Those figures are from Secretary Hughes's summing up of 

the legal situation in America, recently presented before the 

American Law Institute. No wonder other nations think we 

are law-crazy—we are! Mrs. Catt comments in a neighbor- 

ing column on the complexity of our political system. Add to 
that our legal complexity, and it looks like a hard job being 

a citizen here. 

Of course, the fact is that only a small proportion of these 
laws are actually enforced. A remedy that Mr. Hughes 
advocates for civil law is a ‘“‘restatement of the law by analysts 
and teachers, to which judges and lawyers may resort for pre- 
cise and comprehensive information.”” And a moral for 
women interested in legislation is to avoid wholesale demands 
for laws and to make sure they are asking only for important 
legislation to meet real needs. 


Me 


Ask Action on Child Labor 


AVE you written yet to your Senators and Congress- 
men asking for immediate action on the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution? The 

amendment, which is sponsored by the National Child Labor 
Committee, was introduced by Mr. Israel M. Foster of Ohio 
and is known as House Joint Resolution No. 18+. It reads: 
“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regu- 
late and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years 
of age. 
“Section 2. The power of the several states is unimpaired 
by this article except that the operation of state laws shall be 
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suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress.” 

The proposed amendment simply gives Congress the con- 
stitutional power to legislate on the subject of child labor. 
It will be remembered that the two bills passed by Congress 
intended to prevent the exploitation of the labor of children 
have been declared unconstitutional. The proposed amend- 
ment does not take away from any state the power which it 
iow possesses to regulate child labor up to the point which 
the Federal Government may set as the minimum standard. 

The amendment has the support of a vast body of public 
opinion. It is our business to make that opinion effective. 
You can help by writing vour Senators and Congressmen that 
you want immediate action on House Joint Resolution 184. 


ye 


Speaking of “Rights” 


ISS GERTRUDE ELY, a director of the National 
M League of Women Voters, tells a story with a moral 

about “rights.” In her home county the women set 
out a short time ago to find out what town government is 
and how it works. Two women were selected to attend a 
meeting of the board of health and learn what subjects came 
up and how they were handled. They went to the office to 
which they were directed and sat waiting to see a board of 
health in session. Presently the head of the board came 
politely and asked their errand. 

“We came to watch the board of health function,” 
replied.” 

“But board of health meetings are not open to the public,” 
he declared. ‘They are executive sessions.” Then, according 
to Miss Ely,.an idea obviously struck him. ‘Wait a bit,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s a new one on me and I’m going to find out.” 

He did find out—that sessions of that board of health 
are by law open to any citizen who has enough interest to 
attend them. In all the fifteen years he had been a member 
of the board no citizen had ever exercised the right to attend 
the meetings. 

“There are several things boards of health do that fathers 
and mothers of families should have special interest in,” says 
Miss Ely. ‘‘I feel ours is not the only town in which citizens 
who talk of their rights don’t know that keeping track of 
board of health doings is one of them.” 

This is one of those political-human duties that lie right at 
hand. Nothing difficult about it. Nothing mysterious or 
intricate. Simple, obvious, easy. 


Me 


The Postman 


they 


AVE you given a thought to your postman? A meas- 
ure concerning him has been introduced in Congress 
which deserves your support. It is the Edge-Kelly bill, 

providing for a readjustment of the salaries of postal clerks 
and postmen. Ronald M. Baker, Boston’s postmaster, recently 
made an investigation of the cost of living for a postman with 
a wife and two children. It showed monthly expenditures 
amounting to $203, to maintain a normal, self-respecting 
existence. But the maximum salary is $150 a month. 

The direct result, of course, is personal hardship. Besides, 
the service is threatened with deterioration, since it cannot 
continue to attract as high-grade men as are needed. 

We are all sensitive enough to the need for responsible, 
accurate, dependable men when our own mail is concerned. If 
we stop to think we realize that, aside from its responsibilities, 
the postman’s lot is not a particularly joyful one—since he must 
face all sorts of weather and carry a heavy pack all day. 
Both the carrier and the clerk deserve better of us than they 
get. The proposed legislation provides a minimum salary of 
$2,000 and a maximum of $2,400. If you want a favorable 
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report on the bill, write, urging action, to William W. Griest, 
Thomas Sterling, Nicholas Longworth, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Calvin D. Paige, Washington. 


Me 


“Our Town’ 


ARMI hospitality to the stranger, a justifiable pride in 

\ \ the many civic improvements manifest on every side, a 

belief that “our town” is the finest and its people the 

most progressive of any town of its size in the country, a will 

ingness to work hard and make many sacrifices to give “our 

town” the advantages which could only be expected in a place 

ten times its size—these are the characteristics of many com- 
munities all over the country. 

This is a picture of the real “Main Street,” and the true 
“Babbitts” are the men (and women) who with faith in “our 
town” organize and build a beautiful million-dollar, up-to- 
date hotel plant which gives the out-of-town visitor all the 
comforts and luxuries of a metropolitan hotel, which furnishes 
a fine ballroom or banquet hall for community entertainments 
and is the proud center of all sorts of big town activities. 

The picture in this case happens to be that of Bluefield, 
West Virginia, but similar communities can be found in nearly 
every state in the Union, and this is the real strength of the 
United States, a country which furnishes boundless opportu- 
nities, a country of sturdy, optimistic, energetic people with a 
fine blend of common sense and idealism. 


Ye 


The Indian’s Heritage 
LSEWHERE in this issue you will find a clear account 


by John Collier of the Indian situation as the American 

Indian Defense Association and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs see it. This is exactly the moment 
for action if anything is to be done to preserve their rights to 
the Pueblos, who had so narrow an escape last year from the 
loss threatened by the Bursum bill. 

Mr. Collier’s reference to the Indians’ right to their own 
individuality reminds one of a story told by Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant some months ago. Miss Sergeant, who has lived 
among the Pueblos herself, had with her some exquisite exam- 
ples of the Indian handicraft—pottery, painting, necklaces— 
beautiful, individual. These are the arts the Indian tradi- 
tion hands down. But when these Indians go to the schools 
we provide, instead of being encouraged to develop their native 
ability they are made to conform to our standards. In one 
school young Indians with a precious knowledge of lovely 
colors and forms, got on their blackboard only a frieze of 
upsidedown umbrellas. In music, too—a visitor asked at 
such a school if the Indians wouldn’t sing some of their own 
songs. The teacher was horrified and had them sing instead, 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 

The economic threat that hangs over these people is imme- 
diately serious; but this crushing out of an individual art 
instinct is, in the long run, just as destructive. It means a loss 
not only to them but to the world. Creative artistic expres- 
sion is far too rare, at the best. 


ie 


GOOD by-product of the bad oil situation may be an 
increased watchfulness in protection of our natural 
resources. President Coolidge has hastened to ask the 

Senate Public Lands Committee to find out about the 
3,900,000 acres of timber land, now in the national reserva- 
tions, which are claimed by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
under grants made by Congress long ago. The question is 
complex in its legal aspects and obviously for court decision. 
But the idea of keeping our eye steadily on our lands is a good 
one. The President’s prompt action is appreciated. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Protection for 
Working W omen 


By Alice Hamilton 


Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine 
at Harvard 

Here is one of the most discussed subjects 

of the day—shall working women be “pro- 

tected” or theoretically “equal”? Dr. Hamil- 

ton makes a strong case for protection. Are 

any readers “contrary minded?” Please 


speak up. 
HE sharply opposed attitudes 
of two groups of women to- 
ward the question of special 
laws regulating the work and 
the wages of women make it 
incumbent on all of us who have strong 
convictions on the subject to make our 
views public, so far as possible, in the 
hope that from the multitude of counsel- 
lors wisdom may emerge. I belong, my- 
self, to those who hold that women need 
special protection because of their 
greater helplessness as industrial workers 
compared to men and because of their 
physical handicaps, and my opinion is 
based on a close acquaintance with in- 
dustry for more than fifteen years. I did 
not enter on my study of the subject 
with any preconceived ideas of wom- 
en’s greater need for help and protec- 
tion; rather the reverse, for I come of 
a family of suffragists and did not have 
to be converted to that point of view. 
Nor did I ever wish for special protec- 
tion or special favors during my own 
life as a professional woman. It is con- 
tact with cold facts that has forced me 
into the position I now hold. 

In the first place, the problem of 
women in industry is, in the majority 
of cases, the problem of the young girl 
and of the working mother. Here are 
some statistics from a factory employing 
3,336 men and 1,031 women. They 
are divided into the different age groups 


as follows: 
Men Women 


Under twenty years ........ 14.3% 36.0% 
Under thirty years ......... 53.6 82.0 
Between thirty and forty years 22.0 14.0 
Ovet TOvly YEAS ..cccicecces 23.6 6.0 


These figures mean that a far larger 
proportion of women than of men in 
this typical plant are in the period of 
life when caution, foresight, self-control, 
regard for the future are not very great. 
Youth is foolish, reckless and individual- 
istic. Anyone with any _ experience 


knows how much harder it is to organize 
women than men, and certainly one rea- 
son for this is the overabundance of 
vouthful workers among the women; 


they are not looking forward to a life 
of industrial work as the men are; they 
hope to marry, and although many of 
them after marriage come back to the 
factory, that does not enter into their 
outlook before marriage. The man faces 
a life of employment in industry, the girl 
does not, and it is very hard to arouse 
in her a vital interest in the organiza- 
tion of her trade. 

On the other hand, the older women 
are, as a rule, even harder to organize, 
tor they are mothers of families, widows, 
deserted, or with sick or incompetent 
husbands, and it would be hard to find a 
more rooted individualist than the 
woman in industry whose children are 
dependent upon her. 

Women, then, are less able to organize 
and by their own strength bring about 
the methods of protection which every- 
one will admit they need. But this is 

















not all. The fact that they are women 
means that they require more protection. 
The prohibition of night work is more 
important for them than for men. 
Whatever may be true in the future, it 
is undeniable at present that women in 
industry -almost always carry a double 
burden, their work in the factory and 
their housework and the care of their 
children. Read the report of the Con- 
sumers’ League of an investigation in 
the mills of Rhode Island during the 
war, and you cannot fail to be convinced 
of the evils of night work for women. 
The father of a family, if he works at 
night, can get his sleep during the day 
and yet have his meals served him and 
his children cared for; the mother of a 
family cannot. 

It is more necessary to protect them 
against trade poisons. I have quoted so 
often the British statistics on the greater 
susceptibility of women to lead poison- 
ing that I will not repeat them now, but 
will confine myself to some recent fig- 
ures published by the United States 
Public Health Service and gathered in 
American potteries. The average length 


of exposure to lead of the men who de- 
veloped lead poisoning was seventeen 
years, but the average length of ex- 
posure for the women was only 9.3 years. 
“It should also be mentioned that in 
most plants the length of day for the 
female worker is from one-half hour to 
one hour shorter than that of the male 
worker. It would seem that the female 
reaches these stages of lead poisoning in 
about half the time required for the male 
to reach them.” Comparing the men 
and women who work side by side in 
the dipping rooms, it was found that 
there were no cases of lead poisoning 
among fifty-eight male ware carriers, but 
sixty-two women doing the same work 
had a rate of 4.8 per cent. Amone 
seventy-one male dippers’ helpers 
rate of lead poisoning was 8.4 per cent, 
but among 149 female dippers’ helpers 
the rate was 14.4 per cent. 

Then there is the effect of the moth- 
er’s work on her children. The funda- 
mental difference between the two sexes 
is that women bear children and men 
only beget them. Injury to the father 
can result in injury to the germ cell; 
injury to the mother may have not only 
this result but may also cause continual 
damage to the child throughout the nine 
months of intra-uterine life. The fig- 
ures which prove this in the lead trades 
have been quoted too often to need 
repetition. After all, only a minority of 
women in industry are exposed to lead 
poisoning. Let me offer instead the 
statistics which deal with the effect ot 
the non-poisonous trades on the preg: 
nant woman and on the health of her 
baby. The Children’s Bureau has lately 
published evidence which has a decided 
bearing on these points. An investiga- 
tion, made in Baltimore, seems to show 
that the mother’s employment away 
from home, either preceding confine- 
ment or during the baby’s first year of 
life, is harmful to the child’s health. The 
still birth rate among mothers who were 
employed in industrial pursuits during 
the year preceding confinement was 
more than twice as high as that among 
mothers who were not so employed. Of 
the live births to mothers employed, 6.2 
per cent were premature as compared 
with 5.7 per cent to mothers not em- 
ployed. The mortality rate during the 
first month of life was 77.3 for each 
thousand among babies of mothers em- 
ployed, or nearly twice the rate, 39.9, 
among babies of mothers not employed. 

Breast feeding is denied the baby 
whose mother works away from home, 
and the mortality rate for the first year 
among babies included in this study was 
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one and one-half times the rate among 
babies of mothers not employed. This 
does not tell the whole story, for stu- 
dents of infection and immunity have 
found that the breast-fed baby has a 
greater resistance to infection than the 
bottle-fed baby, and that this increased 
resistance is prolonged beyond the first 
year of life. The investigators were 
careful to rule out the factor of poverty 
in these mortality rates, making their 
comparisons within the same income 
groups. 

Confirmatory evidence comes from 
Fall River, Massachusetts. Dr. George 
Clifford King of that city has made a 
study of the deaths of babies during the 
first year of life and finds that the 
Portuguese, who have but 28.87 per cent 
of the births, have 45.76 per cent of 
the deaths; while the Canadians have 
15.93 per cent of the births and 14.6 
per cent of the infant deaths. About 
twice as large a proportion of Portuguese 
mothers are engaged in work outside the 
home during pregnancy and after child- 
birth as is true of women of other 
nationalities. 

European countries, whose industrial 
history is older than ours, face these 
facts and try to deal with them by laws 
limiting the hours of work, forbidding 
night work, forbidding exposure to 
poisoning, providing for a period of rest 
before and after child-birth, and for the 
breast feeding of babies during the moth- 


er’s employment. At the International 
Labor Congress, held in Washington in 
the autumn of 1920, the women of the 
Latin countries were strongly in favor 
of laws to require the installation of day 
nurseries in factories as well as pro- 
vision of a pause during the working 
hours for the mother to nurse her baby. 
The British and the American women 
opposed this because they did not wish 
to establish, or perhaps we had better 
say to recognize officially, the employ- 
ment of the nursing mother outside of 
the home. There is much to be said on 
both sides, but the Anglo-Saxon stand 
can be defended only if we use every 
effort to abolish the conditions which 
we shrink from recognizing. 

What I would urge upon the op- 
ponents of special legislation for women 
in industry is that they work for the 
fundamental reform of industry first, 
later for the special reform they are now 
pressing, the equal status of men and 
women in industry. It is quite true that 
the dangerous trades should be made 
safe for both sexes; the eight-hour day, 
the six-day week, the abolition of 
night work, are desirable for both men 
and women, and strong trade organiza- 
tions are the best safeguards for both. 
But until we have secured these measures 
for both sexes let us not take them away 
from women. The protective legislation 
we now have for American working 
women is feeble and scattered ; let us not 
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destroy it till we have something to take 
its place. If there is a river to be 
crossed, it is better not to give up the 
ferry-boat before the bridge is built. 

That there are some skilled women 
workers who suffer from legal regula- 
tions ot their trades is undoubtedly true, 
but they are a small minority compared 
to those who need these laws. For one 
woman linotypist, there are hundreds of 
girl press-feeders in unorganized print- 
ing shops. For one woman supervisor, 
there are hundreds of department-store 
saleswomen. Surely it would be better 
for these exceptional women to turn 
their efforts toward the framing of 
amendments exempting their own class 
trom the operation of a law rather than 
to oppose all legal control of the hours 
of work of less capable and tortunate 
women. ‘We that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not 
to please ourselves.” 

The argument that the weak will be 
actually benefited by ignoring their 
weakness and asserting that they are as 
strong as men, can take just as good care 
of themselves and are only hampered 
and injured by protective legislation, can 
be answered by pointing to those states 
which do not protect them, or which 
for many years did not. Anyone who 
knows the condition in the textile states 
before the introduction of laws regulat- 
ing hours knows that this theory is un- 
tenable. 


The American Woman's Job 


Editor, 


NE hesitates today to use 

the word Liberalism because 

it has been tampered with by 

its enemies, by men who 

would pick and choose what 
laws they would obey, by men who 
would carry personal liberty to the point 
where it means license to them and in- 
jury to the other man. 

And yet in its beginning Liberalism 
was a noble vision and in his book on 
Liberalism L. T. Hobhouse says: 

“We need a fuller cooperation among 
those of genuine democratic feeling and 
more agreement in the order of reform. 
At present progress is blocked by the 
very competition of many causes for the 
first place in the advance. . . . (We 
need) a clearer sense of the necessity of 
Cooperation between all those who pro- 
tess to call themselves democrats’—that 
is, true Liberals. 

Certainly it is true that progress is 
blocked because good causes get in each 
other’s way, each trying to secure a front 
Place with the party. What women 
ought to do is to become a well-nigh 
solid mass of Race-Survivalists, not 
forming a third party, but pushing into 
all Parties measures making for the elim- 
ination of the great race destroyers— 


By Elizabeth Tilton 


Woman's National Committee for Law Enforcement 


lawlessness, poverty, drugs, disease, 
liquor and war. 

Probably the first principle is law- 
observance, for what use is it to educate 
and legislate if large masses of the peo- 
ple do not feel any compulsion to keep 
the law? What use is it to substitute 
law for war, if the moment the shoe 
pinches law is thrown to the seven winds 
and private interest is substituted ? 

But this solid body of Race-Survival- 
ists organized to force the battle against 
all race destroyers into the front ranks 
of all parties, national and international, 
must be a regular listed body. 

Politicians do not greatly fear the 
women’s vote for the reason that it is 
not organized. Women favor liberal 
measures looking toward the conserva- 
tion of the race, but the trouble is that 
they hold meetings and pass resolutions 
concerning these noble measures and 
there it ends. Instead of organizing the 
sentiment made at the meeting in a way 
to crystallize it into votes, they let it 
blow where it listeth, like the wind. 

Trained men take no chances. They 
secure a platform of measures in black 
and white. Then they secure long lists 
of followers sure to vote for officials 
who favor the platform. Then, a few 


days before election, they circularize 
these long lists, telling them precisely 


how to vote at the polls. In short, men 
take the step that comes after the meet- 
ing—they build up a machine that can 
be put in motion to deliver the senti- 
ment made at the meeting in the shape 
of votes. 

If women in many states could secure 
a list of civic-minded women favorable 
to the measures that make for Race-Sur- 
vival and could circularize those women 
twice: (1) before Registration Days, to 
make sure they were properly registered 
and ready to go to the Primaries; (2) 
before Election Day, telling them the 
candidates favorable to progressive meas- 
ures and asking them to vote for these 
candidates, the present lame conditions 
of women, politically, would come to an 
abrupt end. 

Should the women of each town 
gather such lists and circularize, the 
Government would go their way. Should 
the women of America procure a list of 
seven million civic-minded voters, to be 
circularized at the proper moment, both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
would be at the feet of the women and 
measures that now linger would race to 
become laws. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


HIEF among the developments in the Congress in the 

last fortnight, of particular interest to the National 
League, is the action, February 18, of the sub-committee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in reporting to the whole 
Judiciary Committee a child labor resolution, the content ot 
which is approved by all the organizations working for the 
prohibition of child labor. No action has been taken as yet 
by the committee as a whole. 

Representative Foster, of Ohio, sponsor in the House of 
the original resolution supported by women’s organizations, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, introduced another resolution, February 13, 
similar to the one reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary 
sub-committee. 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 18+) is as follows: “Section 1. 
The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. Section 2. 
The power of the several states is unimpaired by this article 
except that the operation of state laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by 
the Congress.” 

Proponents of child labor legislation concluded their hear- 
ings before the House Judiciary Committee, February 16. 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of United States Children’s Bureau ; 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, vice-chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Republican National Committee, and Miss 
Mary Stewart, chairman of the child labor sub-committee of 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, were the princi- 
pal speakers. A letter urging congressional approval of a 
child labor amendment was read from Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee. 
Opponents were scheduled to be heard February 27. 

The status of other measures is: 

S. Res. 36: King resolution, embodying the World Court 
proposals of President Coolidge and the late President Hard- 
ing, with reservations by Secretary Hughes. Referred to 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

S. 1337-H. R. 3923: Sterling-Reed bill, creating a Depart- 
ment of Education, with its head a member of the Cabinet, 
etc. Referred to Education Committees. Proponents of the 
measure had hearings, beginning February 20, before the 
House Education Committee. Miss Charl Williams, field 


secretary of the National Education Association; Dr. George 
D. Strayer, of Teachers’ College, New York City, and Mrs. 
Bagley, of the National Committee for a 


Frederick P. 


Department of Education, and a former education committee 
chairman of the National League, were among the speakers. 
S. 790-H. R. 685: Curtis-Graham Federal women-prison- 
ers’ bill. Passed by Senate. In House Judiciary Committee. 
S. J. Res. 15: Jones amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding for suftrage in the District of Columbia. Referred 
to Senate Judiciary Committee. 
S. 1408: Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes act, to 
increase appropriations for home economics. Referred to 
Education and Labor Committee. 

In view of the League’s support of the Civil Service Re- 
classification Act last year, it is of interest that Representative 
Lehlbach introduced a bill, February 12, abolishing the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board and transferring its duties and 
functions under the Classification Act of 1923 to the United 
States Civil Service Commission. Representative Lehlbach 
took occasion the same day on the floor of the House to at- 
tack the Personnel Classification Board’s administration of 
the 1923 Act. He said the classification board 
posed of minor administrative officials’ who had <asi aside, 
over the protest of the Civil Service Commission member, 
every provision of the law, except “the sentence bringing itself 
into being.” ANNE WILLIAMS. 


Co-operation for Good Citizenship 


JOINT statement of co-operation, signed by Emily W. 
i Dean, president of the Illinois Republican Women’s 
Clubs; Catharine Waugh McCulloch, president of the Illinois 
Women’s Democratic Club; Bertha Hale White, assistant 
national secretary of the Socialist Party; Ruby Huber Ernest, 
of the women’s section of the Farmer-Labor Party of Illinois; 
Florence Bennett Peterson, chairman of the Department of 
Efficiency in Government of the Illinois League of Women 
Voters; Mary F. Morrisson, and Julia Scott Vrooman, has 
just been issued. It begins with the statement which was 
sent out some little time ago, signed by Emily Newell Blair, 
vice-chairman Democratic National Committee; Harriet 
Taylor Upton, vice-chairman, Executive Committee of the 
Republican National Committee, and Maud Wood Park, 
president of the National League, reading: 

“The rock upon which this nation was founded is the 
principle of self-government. Because this is true, loyal 
American citizens, whatever their political faith may be, 
should join in the effort to get out the vote at every election 
in order that decisions which concern the welfare of town, 
county, state, or nation shall be made, not by a minority of 
the citizens, but by the majority.” 

After quoting these words the joint statement continues: 

“We hereby affirm our belief in the above statement and 
urge our members to co-operate heartily in such an effort. 
Our common interest and purpose is better government. 
Furthermore, recognizing that we are living in a period of 
increasing public co-operation in affairs of government, we 
believe that women will make significant political progress 
in Illinois only by associated effort in political education and 
political action. ‘There should be no waste of the woman 
power of the state. 

“To secure a clear understanding regarding the relation 
of the party groups of women and the League of Women 
Voters, the League reaffirms its cordial relation to political 
parties in urging its members to enroll in them and to use 
their best intelligence to make the party of their choice a 
more efficient factor for improving government. The party 
groups of women recognize in the League of Women Voters 
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a citizen agency that is seeking information from the best- 
known authentic sources to supply basic facts for creating 
enlightened public opinion on the business of government, that 
women may become alert, informed voters. 

“We recommend that Illinois women lead in a policy of 
initiating joint action, wherever practicable, for principles of 
better government. We recommend immediate state-wide 
co-operation: To increase the number of efficient voting citi- 
zens in Illinois in 1924; to raise the percentage of Illinois 
women voting in 1924 from approximately 46 per cent of 
those eligible, to 95 per cent of those eligible; to awaken keen 
interest and decisive action in all the elections of 1924; to 
acquire facts regarding the functions of the offices and qualifi- 
cations required for those offices; to get out a large vote for 
the April 8 primary election (special attention must be given 
to the election of party committeemen on April 8); to 
promote a wider concern in standards, legislation and law 
enforcement for public welfare in government and_inter- 
national co-operation to prevent war.” 


Miss Dunshee on “Equal Rights” 


N February 13, Miss Esther Dunshee, of Chicago, chair- 
O man of the National League Committee on Uniform 
Laws Concerning Women, gave a radio talk on the so-called 
“equal rights” amendment. In part she said: 

“Ostensibly this amendment is meant to assure to all women 
full political equality ; make them eligible to all public offices, 
elective or appointive ; give them the right of entry into occu- 
pations from which they are now barred; make them, equally 
with their husbands, the guardians of their children, and in 
other respects place husbands and wives on a par in their 
homes. The National League of Women Voters heartily de- 
sires these ends, but a little thought will show that passage 
of the proposed amendment will not only fail to accomplish 
the objects sought but will carry with it a train of most 
unfortunate results. 

“It should be noted in the first place that its meaning is 
very uncertain. No standard is set by which the rights re- 
ferred to may be measured. The amendment does not dis- 
close whether the rights of women shall be automatically 
made to conform to the rights of men as they now enist, or 
vice versa. Congress is to be given power to pass ‘appropriate 
legislation to enforce this amendment,’ but there is a vast 
body of legislation over which Congress has no control what- 
soever and over which it can have no control because the 
people of the states, with whom the supreme sovereignty lies, 
have never granted such powers to Congress. Since there is 
no power in Congress to force the passage of legislation in 
the states, the interpretation of this amendment in relation 
to the state laws which discriminate between men and women 
must be found, if at all, in the terms of the amendment itself 
and as pointed out, the amendment sets no standard. 

“For example, the common-law right of curtesy still exists 
in some states. This law gives to a husband, immediately 
upon the birth of a child, an absolute right in his wife’s real 
estate so long as he shall live, with full control after her 
death, except as to alienation, the title going to his wife’s 
heirs upon his death. In the same states the wife has a 
statutory right of dower, a life interest in one-third of her 
husband’s real estate. If the ‘equal rights’ amendment be- 
comes part of the fundamental law of our land, will a wife 
then have a right equal to the right of curtesy in her hus- 
band’s real estate, or will the husband be thereby relegated 
to the lesser right of dower? Neither you nor I can tell. 
Only the Supreme Court of the United States has the right 
to pass upon this subject, and its decision could be based upon 
no standard set by the amendment itself. In Illinois, this 
particular question would not arise for the reason that curtesy 
has been abolished, and husband and wife by statute take an 
equal interest in each other’s real estate. 

_ “Let us suggest a few of the questions which might arise 
lor interpretation if this amendment were passed and _ac- 
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Will husbands continue to be legally 
How would this amendment 
Would the Sheppard-Towner Law 
for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 


cepted by the states. 
bound to support their wives? 
affect mothers’ pensions? 

and infancy still be valid? 
scription? Would the age-of-consent laws be 
Would women in Illinois remain minors until they reach the 
age of twenty-one or would the men in this state have the 
right to claim majority at eighteen? Would fathers be jointly 
responsible financially with mothers for their illegitimate 
children? 

“These are only a few of the questions which may’ be 
raised, with no hope of an adequate answer, and they point 
to endless years of litigation. 

“The few women who are actively engaged in supporting 
this measure stress certain laws in our states which bar women 
from some occupations, as, for example, the law in Illinois 
which provides that women may not work in mines, and the 
Ohio law which deprives women of the right to act as rail- 
road switchmen. These are isolated laws affecting only the 
women of those particular states in which the statutes make 
such discriminatory They are not matter of 
nation-wide import. No longer are women barred anywhere 
in the United States from the professions or from holding 
office. The discriminations which still exist in this respect 
are almost wholly administrative and can only be changed 
by an educated public opinion. As to those specific occupa- 
tions from which women are barred by statute, surely that 
is a matter for action by the state whose women are sub- 
jected to such special discrimination. Must the whole nation 
suffer from the difficulties which will necessarily arise from 
the adoption of the so-called ‘equal rights’ amendment in 
order that the women of Illinois may have the right to work 
in coal mines? A bill passed in our own legislature would 
furnish a complete remedy if the women of Illinois are so 
eager to work in mines. 

“It is apparent from the arguments used by the members 
of the Woman's Party, who are the supporters of this resolu 
tion, that they interpret the proposed amendment to mean 
that all rights of women shall equal the rights of men, 
initially as they now exist, and conform to change, and it 
is hardly conceivable that any court as now constituted would 
construe it to mean that the rights of men should conform 
to the rights of women as they now ewxist. 

“For the past twenty-five years, most of the organized 
women of America, of all classes, and many far-sighted men, 
have been working to place upon the statute books of our 
states and of our nation, protective legislation which recog- 
nizes a biological difference between men and women and 
takes into account the fact that conservation of our woman- 
hood means the preservation of the race at a higher degree 
ot efficiency. It seems to be the consensus of legal opinion of 
the highest order that such an amendment would wipe out 
all such protective legislation. 

“Warren Olney, Jr., one of the outstanding lawyers of 
California and a former judge, says: ‘One result of the pas- 
sage of this amendment would be that it would in all prob- 
ability nullify all legislation designed to protect women in 
industry.’ 

“James R. Garfield, of Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘Restrictive 
laws have not been enacted for the purpose of interfering 
with the civil and legal rights of women and children, but 
for the purpose of safeguarding them against hardships, 
wrongs, and evils which have developed in the industrial 
world. The proposed amendment would seriously interfere 
with, if not entirely repeal, such existing legislation. It is 
quite impossible to determine clearly the far-reaching and 
disastrous effect of the proposed amendment.’ 

“Do the women of America wish to have their labor of 
vears nullified? That cannot be. In many jurisdictions, 
women at the present time suffer practically no disabilities, 
excent possibly beneficial ones. They have nearly all rights 
belonging to men. Except in the case of their political status, 


Would women be subject to con- 
wiped out? 


provisions. 
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this has been accomplished by statutes. The same thing can 
be done in each state with practically the same campaign 
that would be required to secure the ratification of a Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

“Commenting on this point, Dean G. Acheson, a promi- 
nent attorney of Washington, D. C., has said: ‘Surely by 
this time we have learned that in removing anachronisms 
from the law we must name them, book and page, and not 
furnish the courts undefined powers for nullifying legis- 
lation.’ 

“In some states women are still under disability as to con- 
tract and property rights. It is within the power of each 
state to change this condition without affecting the rights 
ot the men and women of this nation outside that state. In 
some states the relationship of father and mother to their 
children needs to be adjusted on the basis of equality. This 
can be done in the same way as it has already been done in 
the vast majority of states. 

“In Illinois and twenty-six other states of the Union, 
women are not permitted to serve on juries. The legislatures 
of our own states may be made to respond to the will of 
the people and place upon the statutes a law making women 
eligible for jury service if the individual citizens will but make 
themselves felt as they have the power to do. 

“We cannot afford to remain silent. Some amendments, 
now a part of the Federal Constitution, have produced results 
entirely unsuspected by the men who framed them and advo- 
cated their adoption, and after years of litigation, still are 
frequently the subject of construction in our courts. Let us 
not repeat this error.” 


Second Regional Conference 


HE conference of the second region of the National 

League, held February 12 at the home of the director, 
Miss Gertrude Ely, in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, stands out 
as one of the most inspirational and successful meetings in 
the history of the region. Every state in the region was 
represented, more than eighty women from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland journeying to 
Miss Ely’s home for the seven-hour meeting. 

Miss Katharine Ludington, national treasurer, the first 
speaker, outlined the proposed plan for unification of national, 
state, and local budgets, which will be presented at the Buffalo 
convention for adoption. It is time, she said, that League 
members viewed money-raising in national, state, and local 
terms. Miss Ludington pleaded for the plan, which provides 
for a unification of money-raising methods, unification of 
period during which money is to be raised, and decentraliza- 
tion of responsibility and work. A discussion of finance fol- 
lowed, in which Miss Thomas, chairman of the Chester 
League’s finance committee ; Mrs. Caspar Whitney, vice-chair- 
man of the New York State League, and Mrs. John O. 
Miller, president of Pennsylvania State League, participated. 

After a luncheon, during which representatives of the 
various states had a much-desired opportunity for informal 
discussion of the League’s problems, the meeting was resumed. 
The ‘equal rights” amendment received first consideration, 
with Miss Irene R. O’Crawley, chairman of the Newark 
(New Jersey) League, and Miss Belle Sherwin, national 
vice-chairman, as speakers. Miss O’Crawley reviewed the 
effect of the proposed amendment on the women in the home 
and in industry. Miss Sherwin gave an interesting account 
of the opponents’ hearing before the Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee in Washington, February 7. 

In her discussion of “How Much Shall We Undertake 2?” 
Miss Florence L. Harrison, secretary of the second region, 
especially urged that no legislative program of the League 
should “go faster” than its educational program. ‘There is 
too much attention given to program, she said, and “too 
little” consideration to education. Miss Harrison took this 


occasion to commend the policy of the League of studying a 
subject before endorsing it. 


She denounced vigorously ‘the 
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habit of endorsement” so prevalent in many other organiza- 
tions. Miss Eveline Brainerd, editor of the New York State 
publications, and Miss Anne Williams, of the National League 
press department, spoke briefly on publicity. 

Organization was the principal topic of the afternoon ses- 
sion. Miss Sherwin, who presided, told the conference that 
women interested in civics and politics are as necessary to 
the world today, as the earthworms that came out of the 
sea and made the earth a place for men and women to live in. 
In detailing the steps through which the League’s program 
of work is taken, Miss Sherwin said she knows of no other 
organization whose program goes through as many stages of 
study before adoption. 

“We are undertaking a difficult pioneer task, just as the 
pioneers of suffrage days did,” Miss Sherwin said. “While 
these brave women lighted the fires, we must keep them 
alive, and well banked—a constant task requiring untiring 
devotion and intelligent thinking.” 

Mrs. H. M. Simmons, president of the New Jersey State 
League, told the women that it is their true mission to teach 
the public what are public questions. She said she hoped the 
day will come when women everywhere will see that citizen- 
ship is the expression of the highest form of social service. 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, of the New York League, spoke 
briefly of local organization problems, touching upon the 
apathy of voters in the important questions of civic g 
ment. Miss Anna Shephard, executive secretary of the 
York State League, in speaking on membership, urged a drive 
to bring more young women into the League. Miss Harrison 
suggested a greater use of “more practical methods” in get- 
ting women interested in the League. She urged the adop- 
tion of the Pennsylvania plan of sending representatives of 
the various leagues to the state capital to watch legislative 
doings. This, she said, has increased interest in govern- 
mental affairs. 





The British Consultative Committee 


“T° HE Consultative Committee of Women’s Organizations, 

which is the British equivalent of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee in Washington, has Mrs. Wintring- 
ham, M.P., as vice-president, and at its January meeting voted 
unanimously to invite her Parliamentary colleague, Miss 
Margaret Bondfield, to become an additional vice-president. 

Resolutions introduced by constituent societies and adopted, 
included one calling on the Government to announce in its 
program of work for the session, the inclusion of franchise 
for women on the same terms as men; equal guardianship 
of children as between fathers and mothers, and pensions for 
civilian widows with dependent children. A second resolu- 
tion called upon the Government to expend the same amount 
of public money upon providing work or training for un- 
employed women, in proportion to their numbers, as upon 
work or training for unemployed men, and a third called upon 
the Government to introduce next session a bill to legitimise 
illegitimate children whose parents subsequently marry, “or 
to give facilities for a private members’ bill with a similar 
object.” The legitimacy bill was down for the second place 
on February 29, as a private members’ bill, and seemed, when 
the committee met, to have a good chance of securing Govern- 
ment time if support was forthcoming. 

The resolution as drafted omitted any reference to the con- 
tentious proviso inserted in an earlier bill, limiting the power 
to legitimatize by subsequent marriage, to parents who, at the 
time of the child’s birth, were in a position to marry. Though 
Miss Picton Turbervill, of the Y. W. C. A., stated as an 
objection to the withdrawal of the proviso, that entail cases 
might be extremely serious, and that in addition there would 
be the risk of insecurity for childless wives whose husbands 
wished to have heirs whom they could subsequently legiti- 
matize. 

An additional resolution expressed the belief of constituent 
societies that in spite of the success of official measures for 
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the treatment of venereal diseases, further action is needed in 
order to encourage the voluntary attendance of married women 
and children for treatment. The importance of securing de- 
tection of venereal disease in children of school age was 
emphasized. 


League Work and League Women 


66 7HATEVER one’s vote on the proposed (Bok peace 

plan) winning plan,” Mrs. Parker Maddux, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco League, writes, “certainly it has 
been the most fruitful cause of international discussion yet 
produced.” 

The San Francisco League gave a luncheon on January 
18, and two prominent attorneys debated the Bok plan before 
the gathering. On the day before there was a lecture on 
prenatal care and a cinema illustrating methods, and on the 
eighteenth, after the luncheon, a joint round table study 
sroup occupied itself with school budgeting and school financ- 
ing, with Mrs. Paul Eliel as director of the table. Mrs. 
Gertrude Slocum is chairman of the international relations com- 
mittee study group which discussed the Bok plan on January 
21 and January 28. On January 29 the British Consul 
General, Mr. Gerard Campbell, gave a non-partisan view of 
governmental changes in Great Britain from the recent im- 
perial conference, to the choice of a Labor prime minister, 
and Mrs. William Kent gave her impressions of the Sidney 
Webbs. Mrs. Luther Gulick, of New York, explained the 
Camp Fire Girls at a joint luncheon meeting of the League 
and the Girls on January 31, which was also regular monthly 
membership meeting day, and on Tuesday, February 5, Marcos 
Garcia-Huidobro, consul of Chile, addressed the League at 
an afternoon meeting, taking as his subject, “Political De- 
velopment of Chile and the Monroe Doctrine.” Meetings 
have been well attended, Mrs. Maddux says, and discussion 
from the floor has been most stimulating. 


HE executive board of the Jefferson County (Alabama) 

League has decided to conduct this year, as last year, an 
essay competition with “Citizenship” the subject. Last year, 
members of senior classes of city high schools wrote some 
exceedingly satisfactory essays, and this year seniors in schools 
in the country are to be asked to enter the lists. The Peace 
and Arbitration Committee of the League is planning to con- 
duct a public debate on the Bok peace plan and will arrange 
a peace celebration for school children on May 18. Mrs. 
J. M. Hankins, League president, believes that committee 
work will be expedited and the committee field broadened if 
each chairman makes her committee consist of twenty-five or 
more members to assist her and to hold a monthly round table. 


HE Tacoma (Washington) League has unanimously re- 
elected Mrs. Ernest A. Orr president. It was she who 
brought the first Tacoma League into existence and accepted 
the presidency after serving two years as secretary-treasurer. 
“Might there be any connection between the fact that 
Tacoma is the lumber capital of the world,” asks Viola Mc- 
Eachron, corresponding secretary, ‘‘and the fact that our city 
has furnished the woman timber for the president of the state 
League, Mrs. Mary Hutchinson; a state legislator, Mrs. 
Jessie Bullock Kastner; a district director, Mrs. Robert 


Berry, and a judge, Mrs. Blanche Funk Miller?” 


T the first of three “Know Your Town” luncheon meet- 
‘\. ings held by the Zanesville (Ohio) League in connection 
with its membership drive, only thirty-eight persons were 
present. At the second, the attendance was sixty-nine and 
the third brought out ninety-two. Many women who have 
never before taken an active part in any civic work attended 
the luncheons and displayed the greatest interest, and even 
after the membership drive was ended, names of new members 
poured in. One enthusiastic worker brought in twenty new 
members in a day. 
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HE twenty-five-dollar prize offered by the Pennsylvania 

League for the best report of the League’s fourth annual 
convention has been awarded to Mrs. Lewis Schrader, of 
the New Garden branch of the Chester County League. 
The February issue of the Pennsylvania League’s Bulletin 
contains Mrs. Schrader’s story. The January issue of the 
Bulletin contains a discussion by Professor Manley Hudson, ot 
the World Court and the League of Nations, and an editorial 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, or rather a 
letter, which explains several points in the Mellon tax-revision 
plan. 


“THE Silver Bow League (Montana) of which Mrs. E. R. 

Bowersox is president, sent a committee composed of the 
president, Mrs. Delia Peets, and Mrs. Theodore Simons, to 
the county commissioners asking for co-operation in the local 
get-out-the-vote campaign. The commissioners gladly gave 
the League a room on the first floor of the courthouse with 
the use of a telephone and anything else the League needed 
to make the work of stimulating registration successful. 


HE Idaho League is planning a pre-Easter bazaar to be 

held in Boise, March 29. The proceeds will be used 
to pay the expenses of a delegate to the National League 
Convention in Buffalo, April 24-29. The Boise League has 
arranged three study groups in different parts of the city to 
study the National League’s pamphlet “International Prob- 
lems,” and has invited everybody interested in the subject to 
come to the meetings. 


HE Bernalillo (New Mexico) County League is one of 

the youngest of local Leagues, holding its first regular 
monthly meeting last month. At the organization meeting 
in Albuquerque a month earlier, the officers elected were: 
Republican chairman, Mrs. R. S. Rockwood; Democratic 
chairman, Mrs. T. J. Mabry; Republican vice-chairman, Mrs. 
A. Gusdorf; Democratic vice-chairman, Mrs. August Seis; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ed Swope. 


HE showing made in the Connecticut elections when 

85 per cent of registered voters of East Lyme went to the 
polls in November and 95 per cent of the Meriden voters 
cast their ballots in December is put down by observers to 
the credit of the women who worked faithfully to get out the 
vote. 


O the individual who secures the largest numbers of 

new members, the Knox County (Tennessee) League 
will present a handsome silver loving cup. The membership 
drive, which began February 1, is to end when the State 
League Convention in Knoxville begins, March 18, and the 
cup will be presented on the second and last day of the con- 
vention, March 19. 


EVEN neighborhood groups for study have been formed 
by the Macon County (Illinois) League in Decatur. 
The largest of them meets on Friday evening with Miss 
Grace Bridges, who came forward to help as soon as sixty 
of the League members expressed their wish to learn more 
about politics and government. 


| ISS ELIZABETH REYNOLDS has been awarded 

the prize offered by the North Kingstown Unit of the 
United League of Rhode Island for the best paper on the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 


HE Atlanta (Georgia) League is making Leagtie head- 

quarters a social and a recruiting center by inviting all 
women interested in the League to drop in after shopping 
hours for a little rest and a cup of tea. A member of the 
social committee, of which Mrs. E. M. Wollank is chairman, 
is always present to welcome newcomers and talk of League 
work. 
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More About the Welsh Visitors 
N the February 23 Cirizen there 
about the three Welsh 
women—MIrs. Peter Hughes-Griffiths, 
Miss Mary Ellis, and Miss Elined 
Prys—who came as a delegation trom 
the women of Wales to the women of 
America, bringing a Peace Memorial. 
Since that story was written the Memo- 
rial has been presented to the American 
women. The presentation took place in 
New York on February 19 at a big 
luncheon where several hundred Amer- 
ican women representing sixty organiza- 
tions and sixteen million members were 
present. In every possible way a Welsh 
atmosphere was provided. Daffodils, the 


Was a stor 


Welsh national Hower, decorated the 
tables. Welsh songs were sung by a 


soloist, with the delegation joining in the 
chorus of the Welsh National Hymn. A 
group of New York Welsh women were 
among the guests. 

Mrs. Hughes-Grifiths, head of the 
Welsh delegation, made the speech of 
presentation, telling that dramatic story 
of the way in which Welsh women of all 
classes had united to ask our cooperation 
in winning world peace. A script copy 
of the Memorial, beautifully bound in 
morocco, was presented and then a great 
oak chest containing 390,296 signatures 
was opened and the keys and padlocks 
were turned over. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, chairman, 
accepted the Memorial, and short 
speeches were also made by Miss Ruth 
Morgan, Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, Mrs. 
Frank Day Tuttle, Miss Evangeline 
Johnson, Dr. Katherine Bement Davis, 
and others. It was an impressive occa- 
sion to the welcoming Americans, and 
the attractive personality of the delega- 
tion made their mission still more vivid 
and moving. 

On February 20 the Welsh delegation 
was entertained in Washington at a 
dinner given by the Sub-committee on 
the World Court of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee. The dinner 
was given at the clubhouse of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
with Mrs. Raymond Morgan presiding. 

The next day the delegation was re- 
ceived by President Coolidge at the 
White House. The specially bound copy 
of the Memorial had been borrowed back 
to show to him, along with a picture 
of the big oak chest. President Coolidge 


was very gracious and reminded the 
women that they were in a home atmos- 
phere, since he himself had a Welsh 
ancestry, and he had two Cabinet mem- 
bers of Welsh extraction. 

Both the Memorial and the chest will 


probably rest in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


Looking Toward Congress 

HE names of women who have an 

eye on a seat in the next Congress 
are now beginning to appear. So far, 
besides Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brown of 
West Virginia, of whom we told in the 
last CITIZEN, we have learned the names 
of six. They are, according to news- 
paper reports, Miss Nellie Cline, twice 
a Kansas legislator on the Democratic 
ticket; Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Den- 
ver, also a Democrat; Mrs. Manly Fos- 
seen, a Republican from Minnesota 
whose ambition points to Magnus John- 
son’s seat in the Senate; Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Perry of Lexington, Kentucky, who 
also shows preference for the Senate; 
Mrs. Winnifred Mason Huck of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, who finished out one unex- 
pired term as Representative-at-large, 
and Miss Julia Landers, a Democrat 
trom Indianapolis. 

May we take space here to correct the 
statement made about Mrs. Brown in 
the last issue? Mrs. E. S$. Romine, not 
Mrs. Brown, is president of the West 
Virginia League of Women Voters: 
Mrs. Brown is vice-president. 


4 New School 

HE National Women's Trade Union 

League of America has opened a 
school for women labor leaders in Chi- 
cago. It is not to be large—only ten 
pupils a year—but its influence will be 
broadly felt. The plan is this: Each 
vear ten scholarships, covering — six 
months’ tuition and living expenses, will 
be granted to young women in the trades 
who have shown an aptness for leader- 
ship. -The scholarships will come from 
labor organizations and persons who ap- 
prove of the movement. The University 
of Chicago is cooperating by opening its 
regular economic classes to students 
without examination, and the Crane 
High School is doing the same thing 
with its English classes. 


Worth Copying 

HREVEPORT, Louisiana, has a 
J rather nice idea which mav appeal 
to some of our readers this spring. It is 
a Plant Exchange Day. In the early 
season of 1922 and ‘23 the Shreveport 
Community Service and the Woman’s 
Department Club got together, obtained 
the auditorium of the city hall, ap- 
pointed committees, and for two days 
presided over an open exchange. Con- 
tributed plants, shrubs, slips, bulbs and 
seeds were arranged on different tables 


with from four to six women who knew 
about flower-growing in charge. All 
you had to do was walk in, select what 
you wanted, and walk out again. In 
1923 over four thousand plants and cut- 
tings were given out, as well as three 
thousand packages of seeds. Of course, 
the object is an exchange, and those 
having gardens bring slips from their 
favorite rose bush or shrub, perhaps a 
fern, or dahlia bulbs left from thinning, 
All this meant an increase in neighborly 
spirit, and put flowers into homes where 
they had never been before. 


Cleveland Employs a Vl oman 

OR a number of years Miss Ruth 

Stone of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
executive secretary of the Co 
Betterment Council of that ci ae 
served as secretarv of the mayor's war 
board and it was due to her investiga- 
tions that a Girls’ Council was estab- 
lished. So it is not strange that the new 
city manager of Cleveland, W. S. Hop- 
kins, should appoint her secretary to the 
director of parks and public buildings. 
And the particular point of interest is 
that this is Cleveland’s first public rec- 
ognition of the value of women’s service 
in municipal government. 


A Coming Event 

OMEN’S organizations all over 

the country are invited to send 
delegates to a convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 10-11, called by the 
Woman's National Committee for Law 
Enforcement (302 Ford Building, Bos- 
ton) to work for all law enforcement 
with special emphasis on prohibition. 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover is chairman of 
the committee arranging for the conven- 
tion, and Mrs. Robert Lansing is Hon- 
orary Secretary. Prominent men and 
women will speak. 


A French Visitor 

ME. CHARLES LE VERRIER, 
M who directs the Lafayette Me- 
morial for French War Orphans at 
Chavaniac, France, is visiting America. 
Mme. Le Verrier comes under the aus- 
pices of the Lafayette Memorial, Inc., to 
report on how the money for the orphan- 
age has been used. The Lafayette 
chateau was purchased in 1918 by 
Americans for a memorial museum, but 
the need of the refugee French children 
was so great that, with the aid of the 
Fifty-fifth Regiment, then — stationed 
near by, it was hastily converted into 
an orphanage, and Mme. Le Verrier put 
in charge. The plan for a museum ts 
now abandoned. 
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General Federation Notes 


By Lesste STRINGFELLOW READ 


MMEDIATE action on the part of 

women voters urging the passage of 
House Bill 3269, which provides that 
all prohibition enforcement officers shall 
be placed under the national civil service 
law from which they are now exempt, is 
urged by Imogene B. Oakley, chairman 
of the General Federation division of 
civil service. 

Mrs. Oakley writes: “Prohibition en- 
forcement scandals increase rather than 
diminish and the first step toward check- 
ing them must be the removal of enforce- 
ment officers from partisan political 
control. Such a bill has been introduced 
in the House and, notwithstanding strong 
support of the General Federation, the 
League of Women Voters and the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, it 
has not been reported out of committee. 
Introduced by Mr. Tinkham, it was duly 
referred to the Civil Service Committee, 
and there it will repose until forced out 
by public opinion. 


“There is as yet no satisfactory bill be- 
fore the Senate. The bill sponsored by 
Senator Sterling permits exemption of 
certain enforcement officials and, there- 
fore, cannot receive the General Fed- 
eration’s endorsement. If, however, we 
can secure passage of House Bill 3269, 
we may look forward to favorable action 
in the Senate.”’ 


“V YOMEN OF 1924,” second an- 
| nual edition of the Woman's In- 
ternational Year Book, is on the press, 
and may be had for $2.00 if reserved 
now, according to an announcement 
just made by Ida Clyde Clarke, presi- 


dent of the Woman’s News Service, 
1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York 
City. Post-publication price will be 
$3.00. 


The volume contains up-to-date in- 
formation about women’s organizations, 
the names of officers, dates, places of 
meetings, as well as a comprehensive 
survey of progress in the fields where 
women are working and a great deal of 
valuable miscellaneous information con- 
cerning women. 


A’ “Insurance Day’? was _ recently 
held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, by members of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Slack, president, being a speaker. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, home economics 
and thrift chairman, was in charge and 
Alice Lakey, chairman of the committee 
on insurance for women, represented the 
General Federation. Life insurance 
company speakers were also present. 

Through her Federation department 
in insurance, 7+ Courtlandt street, New 
York, Miss Lakey is planning an educa- 
tional insurance campaign in which the 
value of insurance for women as a means 
of saving against old age, safeguarding 
the home, or establishing a college fund 
for children, will be stressed. 

LUB women of Missouri are mak- 
ing a concerted effort to place 

informed and efficient women on every 
school board, following a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted at the state con- 
vention that such action be taken. The 
Fortnightly Study Club of Liberty, Mis- 
souri, has already nominated two can- 
didates to succeed men board members. 


“Outward Bound’ 


An Unusual Play 


HILE the Modernists 
rage and the Fundamen- 
talists imagine a_ vain 
thing, and the kings of 
the earth get themselves 
down, the common thinking man or 
woman goes about his business with a 
huge indifference to theologic dispute, 
and an unspoiled interest in his fellows. 
But even if we have renounced Heaven 
(nobly) and Hell (with alacrity), in our 
hearts we have a sneaking interest in 
them, and we lend inquisitive ear to the 
man who touches these subjects with 
romantic color and dramatic line. 
Something fairly — philosophic 
questioning underlies the romancing of 
the playwright of “Outward Bound,” 
which had its New York opening in 
January, and attracted a good deal of 
comment and some fervors. Outward 
bound on an ocean liner are seven pas- 
sengers who know not where they go 
nor why. They are a clergyman whose 
touchstone to life is service, a young 
man who has no touchstone at all, a 
woman whose touchstone is social pros- 
perities, a man whose touchstone is ma- 
terial prosperities, two suicide lovers 
whose touchstone is personal love, and 
a mother whose touchstone is personal 
love magnified. Their ship carries no 
light, no crew, no officers; only a quiet, 
indifferent steward who knows what 
they have not yet found out. They are 
all seven dead. “Quite dead, sir,” says 
the much too cheerful steward. And all 
but the two suicides are unaware of the 
piquant fact. 


and 





Ira D. Schwarz, N. Y. 
Dudley Digges as the “Examiner” 


By degrees, to the mind among them 
most restless, most unsatisfied, least 
lulled to dubious securities, the truth is 
apparent, and they learn from the stew- 
ard what awaits them: The Examiner; 
and Heaven; or Hell, though “the same 
place, sir.” 

In the first act the passengers discover 
each other. In the second they discover 


what obviously feels like a quandary. 
In the last they—and the audience—dis- 
cover their several destinations. Mean- 
while, neatly sketched characters outline 
themselves in this circumstance, which is, 
after all, only a bold working drawing 
of the somewhat common circumstance 
of being born upon earth. 

It sounds like a theme sure to develop 
itself in the smart gesture of farce or 
the flaccid posturings of sentimentality. 
And for the most part it does neither. 
There is some symbolism, perhaps, but 
it is psychological and faint. It is not 
distracting because its deep coincidence is 
emotionally true. There is much truth, 
and no faintest suggestion of dogma, in 
many of these accented moments of the 
play. 

Once in a while conclusion slips ahead 
ot dramatic premise and the propagandist 
‘merges. As in the last line of all, 
where—on our night—a sensitive actor’s 
voice rang false, because the line was 
talse—and he knew it. 

“There is so much to do,” he yearns, 
“and so little time to do it!” Yes— 
quite a chore to do in The World We 
Live In: the dovetailing of the funda- 
mental Modernist and the modern Fun- 
damentalist ; new jobs for old kings; and 
the disposition of garbage. But we think 
the playwright needn’t have put that 
thought-stiffened idea into a moment 
dramatically quick with young human- 
ity’s accomplishment of self-assertion. 
However, for the most part, the play- 
wright—Sutton Vane—has let his char- 
acters dictate their lines. Oe oe 





The Bookshelf 


HE Bookshelf feels rather like 

a reception room this week, 

so alive are the characters 

within the covers of its books. 

May we introduce to you first, 
Joseph Conrad’s friend Peyrol, “The 
Rover,’ a French Brother of the Coast 
whom rude folk called a lawless ruffian, 
and reckless ones a pirate. You will 
find him a silent, able man, with his big 
cheeks and his quiet eyes, his love of the 
sea and his “affectation common to sea- 
men of never being surprised at anything 
that sea or land can produce.” He has 
just come home to live his last days in 
peace at a strange farmhouse on the edge 
of salt water, in the time when the 
ebbing tide of revolution was leaving 
strange wreckage behind it. He has a 
wonderful quiet force, a manner of 
straightening perplexed matters which 
seems only the ability to sit still while 
they unsnarl themeelves. You only feel 
this force at first, then you see it at work 
with the half-mad farmer, himself a 
product and a wreck of the revolution, 
with his hypnotized wife, and with the 
officer, Real. As events begin to pile up, 
to gain significance in place of uneasi- 
ness, Peyrol looms above them, direct- 
ing them while seeming their tool, till 
at last he is the master, the brilliant 
figure of intentional tragedy, saving his 
country and his friends without thought 
of himself. 

If May Sinclair’s Canon Chamber- 
lain, he who was called by virtue of his 
office “4d Cure of Souls,’ had served 
under Peyrol he might have lost his life, 
but his fat soul would have had a chance. 
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Unluckily he met no one able to force 
him out of that devastating peace which 
he loved above everything else. His 
best curate was uncomfortably energetic ; 
his parish demanded too much work; his 
best parish worker turned her love for 
him into a sort of spiritual intoxication 
which ruined her physical and mental 
health because he shut his eyes to her 
malady; the confession of a parishioner 
was so long it threatened his dinner 
hour, so he said the obvious thing and 
broke up her home. He was too lazy to 
care about anything but his own peace 
and comfort of body, and mind. One 
must admire the keen, ruthless scalpel 
with which Miss Sinclair dissects the 
Canon. He is a fitting companion to 
her supreme egotist, Mr. Waddington 
of Wyck. 

It was a passion for money, rather 
than for peace, which possessed Mr. 
Earlforward of “Riceyman_ Steps.” 
Arnold Bennett says it was “a grand 
passion which rendered his career mag- 
nificent, and every hour of all his days 
interesting and beautiful.” He did not 
look the part, being a tall thin man 
with a slight limp, who gave the ap- 
pearance of quiet, intelligent, refined and 
kindly hospitality. Those things you 
notice when you first meet him outside 
his old book shop. His physical ap- 
pearance becomes less and less vivid as 
his characteristics, and above all his de- 
votion to money, take command. He 
falls in love with a widow of means, 
and sells the wedding ring of her first 
husband in order to buy her another. 
His wedding gift to her is a safe for 
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their valuables. His miserliness is in- 
credible, unthinkable, fantastic. He 
quite overshadows the two women whose 
lives complement his own, his wife, and 
Elsie, the benevolent servant. So closely 
is he akin to the character of Arnold 
Bennett’s earlier meticulous tales that it 
is as though his author had cast off the 
frippery cloak of his Lillians and re- 
turned to sober, able writing. 

Dan Oliphant, too, is possessed by a 
passion. Booth Tarkington calls him 
“The Midlander,”’ revealing him in the 
title of the book. He begins as a lov- 
able small boy of a good family, playing 
with indiscriminate companions, and 
loyal to everything that is of the town. 
Harvard makes no changes in him, and 
he returns to the town to become its 
most passionate booster. His marriage 
is a continuous tragedy, yet he goes on 
building a city, additions, autor 


‘businesses, driven by a force he dee. uot 


stop to understand. He loves that city 
above everything else, and spends his life 
to make of it something ugly and bus- 
tling, ‘‘just blindly building up a bigger 
confusion and uproar that smashes him.” 
Something has happened to Booth 
Tarkington’s sureness. He has been by 
turns merry, ironic, philosophic, tragic 
in the too-bad-but-it-can’t-be-helped man- 
ner. This time he is doubtful. He ends 
on a familiar note of optimism, but it 
sounds distinctly forced. He is less 
urbanely serene, and more interesting. 
The Rover, Doubleday-Page, 1923. $2.00. 
A Cure of Souls, Macmillan, 1924. $2.50. 
Riceyman Steps, Doran, 1923. $2.00. 
The Midlander, Doubleday-Page, 
$2.00. 
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Many Chiefs 
(Continued from page 12) 
cabinet system. The fact that in this 
form the executive is composed of a 
number of individuals renders it likely 
that among them there will be some of 
administrative ability who will in gen- 
eral bolster up the entire administration. 
This is in striking contrast to the presi- 
dential system, where the tone of the 
administration stands or falls upon the 

judgment of one man. 

More than once, however, criticisms 
have been leveled against the system for 
its sheer waste of administrative ability. 
Under it, although the Minister of Edu- 
cation may be the ablest educator in the 
world, although the Minister of Agri- 
culture may be exceedingly efficient, 
nevertheless, if parliament disagrees 
with the cabinet upon the question of 
the sale of the Bahama Islands to Li- 
beria, out they go. The cabinet must 


stand or fall together. 


This fact has often raised the ques- 
tion whether the Swiss system would not 
be an improvement. Switzerland has 
a plural executive. Each minister is 
responsible for the conduct of his own 
department and stands or falls upon his 
own record. If the Minister of the In- 
terior is censured for the inefficient 
handling of scenic railways, the activities 
of the Admiralty are not affected, nor 
does any change in personnel occur in 
other than the affected department. In 
fact, the defeat of a project advocated by 
a particular minister does not even mean 
his resignation, unless he is unable to 
reconcile himself to the management of 
the department along the lines insisted 
on by the legislature. 

Against this system, however, it is 
argued that although such procedure is 
conducive to the economy of individual 
administrative efficiency, nevertheless, it 
does not necessarily produce greater cab- 
inet efficiency. It may, indeed, produce 


a lack of harmony in the cabinet which 
will more than offset anything that has 
been gained. 

In contrast to the European types of 
executive is the American. Here, all 
power is concentrated in the hands of the 
President, checked, it is true, by legisla- 
tive enactment and the necessity for the 
ratification of his more important ap- 
pointments by the Senate. He is as- 
sured of four years in office, and custom 
usually permits four years more. Actu- 
ally he can choose his official family 
without any interference on the part of 
the Senate. He has thus concentrated 
in him great possibilities for good and 
for evil. If he is an able man, or if he 
has the ability to select an able cabinet, 
his four years in office and his extensive 
powers of direction and control combine 
to make possible both a stable and an 
efficient administration. 

The fact that he is constantly under 
the blaze of pitiless publicity and that 
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PROMINENT society wo- 
man of Chicago, the wife of 
an executive in a large depart- 
ment store, had for years been 
securing her shoes in the shoe de- 
partment of her husband’s store, 
at wholesale prices. 
A short time ago, however, the 
husband realized she had not 


asked for new shoes in many 
months. 
“Have you quit wearing 


shoes?”’ he asked, laughing. 

" No, I’m —” then she hesitat- 
ed. “Well, I suppose you'll have 
to know some time, anyway. I 
might as well tell you now. I’m 
wearing another kind of shoe, 
one that your firm doesn’t han- 
dle.” 

He looked up in surprise. ‘‘An- 
other kind of shoe! Since when 
have you thought our shoes were 
not good enough for you?” 

“Oh, they were good enough, 
but they were not the right kind,” 
she replied anxiously. 

“Our shoes are stylish, aren’t 
they? And they are made of the 
finest leathers. You used to say 
they were unusually nice.” 

“Yes, your shoes are stylish; 
they are made well; they are 
good as shoes used to be called good. But they 
aren’t comfortable.” 

“Aren't comfortable? I’d like to know why? 
They’re as comfortable as any shoes. You can’t 
expect to wear fashionable shoes and have com- 
fortable feet. You ought to know that.” 

“No, I don’t know that, and that is just why I 
have changed. I can wear stylish shoes and have 
comfortable feet. I’m doing it right now.’ 

“‘Huh!”’ Then he was silent for a time. He had 
no answer for that statement. He tried another 
line of attack. “‘Tell me why these other shoes 
make your feet comfortable.” 

“Why, they’re made differently. There is an 
arch bridge that makes them as firm and sub- 
stantial under the foot as a bare floor when you 
go without shoes. The arch isn’t allowed to sag.” 

“And you believe that these wonderful shoes 
of yours actually work that way?” 

“No, | don’t just believe it. I know it. I've got 
comfortable feet. I feel like walking. I feel like 
running — and you know yourself how I used to 
dread doing anything that required me to be on 
my feet. I haven’t had an ache or a discomfort 
since I put them on.” 

“Frankly, I don’t believe that arch bridge you 
talk about is responsible for your feet feeling 
better. I’ve heard all about such shoes. I can give 
you plain, old grandmother shoes, too, if you 
want them.’ 

“Don’t be silly. I’m not wearing plain shoes. 
Why, you know you never realized I was wearing 
cifferent shoes until I told you. These shoes I 
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have on are just as stylish as any shoes I ever 
wore in my life.” 

“‘But you'll come down and let me try to show 
you, won’t you? We really ought to buy every- 
thing we can from the firm.” 

Her face was serious now. “I don’t want to try 
any other shoes now. I’ve got just what I want. 
My feet are comfortable, and I just can’t bear to 
think of going back. This is the first time in my 
life that I’ve had comfortable feet.”’ 

“‘Nonsense! You just imagine this.’’ 

She didn’t answer. He noticed that she was 
about ready to burst into tears, and decided that 
he’d better put forth a more substantial argu- 
ment. ‘Think what it would mean if our customers 
learned that my own wife couldn’t wear the shoes 
we are selling. I should think you’d be glad to let 
me try to suit you, just for the principle of the 
thing, if nothing else.” 

“Oh, I just can’t. I know your shoes won't 
satisfy me now. What’s the use of bothering 
about it?” 

“‘But I’m sure they will, and even if they won't 
we can get an artificial support put in. That 
would give you the same result as you are now 
getting.” 

“You don’t understand at all. The arch bridge 
is just one of the features of these Arch Preserver 
Shoes. They aren’t made like other shoes at all. 
The inside of the sole is flat, so your toes won’t be 
pinched and cramped. 
That’s just as important 
as the bridge and these 


shoes are fitted so that the bridge 
comes right up against the foot 
archexactly right. There’s just the 
right support under every part of 
the foot. Really, I never before 
knew that a shoe could be made 
and fitted this way.” 

“And you mean to say that 
you get this support, and have 
the flat inner sole, and yet the 
shoes are not stiff and rigid?” 

“Not a bit. Just watch this.”’ 
She got up from her chair, and 
lifted herself on to her toes sev- 
eral times. ‘‘Why, they’re just as 
free and» easy as a moccasin. 
They bend with the feet.” 

He laughed good-naturedly. 
“Well, you’ve convinced me. I 
give up. I didn’t know as much 
about shoes as I thought. I see I 
haven't a chance of changing 
your mind.’ 

“No,” she replied, again seri- 
ous. “I’m always going to wear 
them. I’d even—take in washing 
—if I had to, to get the money 
with which to buy them!”’ 
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there is no escape from the responsibil- 
ities thus assumed combine to give him 
every incentive to put forth honest effort. 
Should a mediocre man be elected to the 
position, one too poor a judge of charac- 
ter to select an able cabinet, he could 
without doubt do considerable harm. 
The combined action of Congress and 
the bureaucracy, however, would in all 
likelihood minimize the damage to an 
amazing degree. With all its dangers 
this is the type of administrative organi- 
zation which has produced results, at 
least in the American business world. 
These, then, are the types of chief 
executives found among the nations of 
the earth. We have, however, within 
the United States certain variations of 
these types well worth study. The first 
of these is the state executive. In the 
average state he is a hybrid between the 
presidential form of executive and the 
Swiss, that is, we have a governor who 
in title and popular esteem occupies a 
position within the state very similar to 
that which the President holds within 
the nation. In a campaign the governor 
is so much the central figure that very 
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frequently the other candidates are lost 
sight of. Furthermore, if anything goes 
wrong in the course of an administra- 
tion it is the governor who receives the 
blame. ‘Thus, in this particular, the 
ofice of the governor and that of the 
President bear a marked similarity. 

But although the responsibility is his, 
the power is not. The existence of sev- 
eral independently elected executive of- 
ficers alone prevents this. Superficially 
on its administrative side our state exec- 
utive resembles the Swiss, but only 
superficially. It is in truth a plural 
body, elected, however, not by a legis- 
lature jealous of its rights and continu- 
ally scrutinizing its servants, but by an 
electorate overburdened with the long 


ballot and generally apathetic toward 
politics. The result is that all too fre- 


quently exceedingly inferior men reach 
the minor ofhces on the state ticket. 
The mere diffusion of power and respon- 
sibility would in itself probably be sufh- 
cient to lower the general tone of state 
administration, but this, combined with 
the type of men often selected, can have 
but one result—inefhciency. The fact 
that the powers of appointment and 
removal have, unlike the federal admin- 
istration, not been concentrated in one 
place, but are scattered among innumer- 
able hands, has likewise contributed to 
the same end. 

In New York, for example, there are 
approximately sixteen different ways of 
appointing a man to office and at least 
seven of removing him. Furthermore, 
there is no correlation between the 
power to appoint and the power to re- 


move. All this could spell, and has 
spelled, but one thing—administrative 


inefficiency.” 

In contrast to the state organization is 
that of cities. Four general types pre- 
vail—the strong mayor, the weak mayor, 
commission and city manager. The 
strong mayor type in general resembles 
the presidential, the requirement of a 
councilmanic check being usually lack- 
ing. Complete power over, and respon- 
sibility. for, the administration is thus 
concentrated in the hands of the mayor. 
Under the weak mayor type, a situation 
similar to that existing in the states gen- 
erally prevails. “his type, however, has 


in great measure been going by the 


board. Two other types have been in 
part replacing it, the commission and 
the city manager, although the strong 


mayor plan has also made considerable 
inroads the position it once 
occupied. 

The commission plan concentrates full 
administrative power in the hands of a 
commission of from five to seven men 
who are also the policy-determining body 
of the city. Under variations of 
the plan each man specific 


upon 


some 
runs for a 


* The twelve states which have recently 
reorganized their governments are not. in- 


cluded in this description. 
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office and becomes the head of a particu- 
lar department. Usually, however, the 
department an individual heads is deter- 
mined after the election by the council. 
In theory the council is responsible for 
the administration. Actually the ten- 
dency is to allow each individual to run 
his own department as he sees fit. <A 
further development of this scheme has 
been the city manager type of organiza- 
tion. Here we find a complete abnega- 
tion of the administrative function on 
the part of the popularly elected officials 
and a delegation on their part of these 
functions to an appointed manager, 
Under the manager the lines of author- 
ity are direct and responsibility is clear. 
To what extent interference on the part 
of the council perverts the directness of 
those lines is difficult to say. To what 
extent this attempt to separate the politi- 
cal and administrative aspects of the 
executive’s task has been successful is 
likewise hard to estimate. 
Which of these types of 
the best the reader must decide for ' 
self. One, however, can unhesitati: 
be condemned—the existing state organ- 
ization. No executive organized on the 
principle of diffusion of power and con- 
responsibility can hope to be 


executive is 


fusion of 
successful. 

In the next number Dr. 
“revamping the 


Wallace will 
discuss ways of ad min- 


istration.” 


Room for the Indians 


. : : 
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farmlands. The Pueblos hold the titles 
to the lands. The Bursum Bill, the 
Lenroot Bill and the now-pending Bur- 
sum Bill (S. 726) were and are designed 
to correct this inconvenience by  trans- 
ferring to the holders of the Indian 
lands the titles likewise, making impos 
sible the recovery of the farmlands by 
the Indians. Such recovery would be 


sought by the Indians through due proc 
law—through ordinary suits in 
and not by 


ess of 
the Federal courts, 
tive mandate. 

The practical meaning of 
“raids” as proposed, would be to 
doom seven of the twenty Pueblos to 
slow or rapid extinction, whether by 
starvation or dispersal, and to leave man) 
other Pueblos without the farmlands re 
quired for growth of population. Fo: 
example, Picuris Pueblo has been de- 
prived of all but some two hundred of 
its irrigable acres, which were man\ 
thousands ; Tesuque has been deprived of 
its water for irrigation; San Ildefonso, 
of its land and water; Santa Clara, of 


legisla 


these suc- 


cessive 


all but some three hundred and fifty of 

its two thousand irrigated acres. 
Behind the destruction of the Pueblos 

would be a larger gain for the white 


voters and interested corporations ; for 
with the desertion of the Pueblo grants 
by the Indians, or the death of the In- 
dians through gradual starvation, the un- 
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irrigated balance of the Pueblo lands, 
not yet seized, would fall into white 
possession. This unirrigated balance will 
some dav be irrigated through extensive 
modern irrigation systems and will have 
a great value. Such, in few words, is 
the human or inhuman meaning of these 
proposed “raids” designed to terminate 
a long period of betrayal of trust by the 
United States Government. 

The present status is briefly as fol- 
lows: Through public pressure, through 
able and faithful legal representation at 
Washington, and through the shock of 
Teapot Dome’s collapse, the Pueblos 
have won a provisional victory. Their 
own bill, and that of the organizations 
seeking justice and lite for them, was 
introduced by Senator Curtis (S. 2015). 
There is now in committee an agreed-on 
substitute for all preceding bills, agreed 
to by the Indian Bureau, the Eastern 
and New Mexico Associations on In- 
dian Affairs, and the various other fac- 
tors which have been advocating the 
confiscatory schemes. It provides ¢‘1e 
following chief advantages to the Pueblos 
and to the white community alike: 

The Pueblos are authorized to sue 
independently for their lands in the Fed- 
eral courts. Against such suits no limi- 
tations statutes now instituted shall run. 

The Pueblos are guaranteed compen- 
sation for any of their lands lost through 
Government negligence or through fraud 
or inadequate compensation, errors of 
survey, etc. The white claimants like- 
wise are to receive compensation from the 
Government, in the event that they hold 
their claims in good faith; the respon- 
sibility for the confusions and wrongs 
being admittedly on the Government. 

It is agreed that by separate statute 
there shall be established a penal penalty 
against seizures of the Pueblo lands in 
the future. 

This agreed-on draft protects the In- 
dians reasonably though it does not 
protect the American honor. For the Gov- 
ernment, guardian for the Indians, is 
instructed to refuse to institute suits for 
the recovery of their lands if these lands 
have been occupied adversely for more 
than thirty-four years. The burden of 
the suits is thrown on the Indian wards 
who have been impoverished through 
being thrust off from their farm-lands. 
But past experience has shown that the 
Government, the guardian, either will 
not prosecute these cases, or will prose- 
cute them to the Indians’, the ward’s, 
disadvantage, so that cynically the In- 
dians and their friends admit that inde- 
pendent suit is their only practical hope; 
and this independent suit, unhampered 
by retroactive confiscatory laws, is specifi- 
cally authorized by the agreed-on legis- 
lation. 

How can women citizens help? First, 
the agreement has not yet been reported 
by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. When it gets reported it must 
be passed by both houses of Congress. 


Political pressure is obviously needed. 
This pressure can safely be given for 
“the Pueblo land legislation in the form 
approved by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Indian 
Defense Association and the Council of 
All the New Mexico Pueblos.” Such 
wording must be used at the present 
stage because the Committee Substitute 
is not yet reported; if it be changed ad- 
versely to the Indians it must be killed; 
and the Curtis Bill may yet become the 
measure to fight for. 

Any reader of the Woman CITIZEN 
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can get full data about the Pueblo In- 
dian situation, and the wider Indian 
question, and information about ways to 
help, from the American Indian Defense 
Association, Inc., 33 West Forty-second 
street, New York. This national Indian 
defense body invites membership. 





Has your League or Club won a 
$100 prize yet? If not, why not? See 
Heart-to-Heart, page 31. 














Each Serves Its Community 


In Frazer, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 





a telephone exchange that connects with the mountain 
homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie-cutters. 
In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. This 
building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 
acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—so that it shall 
serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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The Baby's Daily Program 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


URING a baby’s first two 
years of life the greatest 
problem confronting the 
mother is its growth and the 
formation of proper bodily 
the foundation for lifelong 


habits as 
health. 
To check up on its nutrition every 
woman should have a pair of scales at 
home to weigh the baby once a week, or 


in special cases oftener. This is a neces- 
sary nutrition guide, which should be 
extended to adult life. In order to ap- 
preciate the weekly gains and_ their 
significance, the mother must have a 
scientific text book on the care of the 
child. It will give her the ideal of 
normal development in the baby and 
will teach her how to maintain the re- 
quired normal, steady growth. Dr. 


Emmet Holt’s book has been for years: 


the most widely used on the care of the 
mother and child. 

Out of the mass of data which such 
a book supplies, the most important 
facts will be about the baby’s nutrition, 
how big it should be at a certain month, 
when it should begin to crawl, when 
its teeth should appear, when it should 
begin to walk and talk. If each of 
these expected events takes place at the 
proper time, then that fact is a check 
upon the nutrition of the baby, showing 
whether it is normal, ahead of time, or 
behind. 

The best food for a baby is mother’s 
milk. Upon the quality of the mother’s 
milk depends the successful growth of 
the baby. This quality can be varied to 
meet the digestive demands of an in- 


fant, either by enriching or diluting the 
quality of her own diet. Besides mak- 
ing a rich milk thinner, or a thin milk 
richer, the amount of fresh green vege- 
tables the mother eats determines the 
vitaminic content of her milk, so supply- 
ing the child with more or less vitamines, 
more or less resistance to disease. 

The most dreaded nutritional defect 
of babyhood is rickets. This is a dis- 
ease of the bones, which become soft and 
bend out of shape from the various pres- 
sures of the weight of the body. Bow 
legs only follow when a child walks on 
rachitic legs, legs in which the calcium 
deposit has been decreased, making the 
bones soft, so that they yield to the 
weight of the body. Though bow legs 
appear only in a walking baby, a flatten- 
ing of the hips and a squaring of the 
head, from the softness of the bones of 
the skull lying on.the pillow, are unmis- 
takable signs of rickets in a young baby. 

Rickets does not assail a baby that is 
breast fed upon the milk of a mother 
eating fresh green vegetables. Nor does 
it assail a baby in whom all the laws 
of personal hygiene are observed, one 
that sleeps out in the sun and air in the 
daytime and in a well-ventilated room 
at night. The too-prolonged feeding of 
the baby on mother’s milk alone is bad. 
At six months now all babies are given 
orange juice and_some doctors give, at 
the same time, soups of spinach purée 
and soon carrot purée and onion juice. 
All these vegetables are protectors against 
rickets. 

The steady growth of the child, as at- 
tested by the weekly weighing, normal 
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36 West 36th St., New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 
relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


*“*Pediforme’’ Shoes 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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and regular bowel movements, and a 
sunny disposition are, during the first 
vear of life, the earmarks of a healthy 
baby. 

The habit of taking up a child and 
rocking it and singing to it has been too 
much outlawed these recent years. <A 
famous woman physician, the pediatric 
chief in a large hospital, had an inflex- 
ible rule in the babies’ ward that each 
child should be held and rocked in a 
nurse’s arms for two hours a day. The 
bond between a grown assured human 
being and a new bit of humanity like 
a baby, is a strong incentive to all the 
subconscious qualities of the child that 
make for health. This rocking should, 
if possible, come at a regular hour—and 
not as a response to crying or bad tem- 
per on the part of the child. 

The question of habit teaching to the 
child depends entirely upon the real 
character of the mother. It is in this 
that “inherited characteristics” are trans- 
mitted from the mother to the child. If 
she follows a regular, placid, undevi-+ 
ing routine of personal care fc 
baby, the baby will react by the acquire- 
ment of regular, easy bodily habits. If 
in her inmost depths the mother is wor- 
ried, nervous, irritable, no amount of 
outward and rigid self-control will in- 
fect with the opposite qualities the 
baby she cares for. Babies are almost 
purely subconscious beings. They ap- 
prehend with a quality of the soul, and 
they apprehend the truth. So that a 
woman literally infects her baby with 
her own temperament and reactions to 
life. 

The transition from breast milk (un- 
less, as in many Cases, poverty prevents) 
is usually made during the ninth month 
by gradually accustoming the baby to 
the use of bottles and modified milk. At 
that age it is not as difficult to find a 
simple, modified milk formula that will 
agree with the baby as earlier in its life. 
This transition should always be under- 
taken under the doctor’s advice and 
supervision. Very soon, in many cases 
before the abandonment of breast feed- 
ing, comes the addition of cereals, gruels, 
vegetable purées, raw fruit juices to the 
diet. The whole tendency is to vary the 
baby’s diet just as soon as its digestive 
and assimilative forces will permit. This 
modern varied diet insures a more 
rugged development, less illness, better 
teeth, and is an integral part of the 
“better babies campaign.” 

Every state now has a Child Hygiene 
Bureau, which covers the questions of 
breast feeding, modified milk, vegetables 
and fruits in the baby’s early diet, and 
can supply the woman in moderate cir- 
cumstances with the best up-to-date sci- 
entific knowledge on the baby’s nutrition. 

There's more to come on the health of 
mother and child. After that—frst aid 
at home:—certainly a helpful subject. 
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Your Investments 
What “Inflation” Means 
By Eleanor Kerr 


N normal times there is no great 
temptation to increase the appar- 
ent amount of money of a country 
by increasing the paper currency. 
In any nation whose financial af- 
fairs are well governed the paper cur- 
rency and smaller metal coins usually 
pass from hand to hand within the coun- 
try, and in international trade outside 
the country, at their theoretical gold 
value or mint parity. Additional cur- 
rency is issued as a rule only when jus- 
tified by additional holdings in gold. 

However, when abnormal conditions 
arise there is apt to be a desire for addi- 
tional currency with which to meet 
them; and the first impulse seems to be 
to issue more paper money. Now since 
this paper money has no added gold 
behind it, it generally causes a deprecia- 
tion in the value of the currency of the 
country. For example, instead of hav- 
ing one billion paper dollars secured by 
$335,000,000 worth of gold, as in nor- 
mal times, there might be two billion 
paper dollars outstanding against the 
same amount of gold. This would mean 
that the paper dollars represent only 
about one-half of their former value and, 
therefore, the rate of exchange with 
other countries might decline propor- 
tionately, while prices within the coun- 
try would rise. 

This plan of action has been followed 
at various times by many nations; at 
first through necessity, but later because 
it was found to be the easy way. The 
name generally given to it is “currency 
inflation.” Prices do not keep pace as 
a rule with currency inflation, and so 
there is likely to be a short period 
of apparent prosperity when inflation 
begins. 

A day of reckoning comes, of course, 
somewhat later, when not only the 
cost of living has risen, but the cost 
of carrying on international commercial 
and financial transactions is also greatly 
increased. A vicious circle results: more 
money is needed to pay higher prices; 
this leads to the issuance of additional 
currency, and, when this is provided, the 
inflated currency of the country causes 
higher prices. 

The history of the German mark is a 
perfect example of the evils of such 
inflation. 

When the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France found they must float 
great war loans they deliberately inflated 
their currency, although the method 
used in each country was somewhat dif- 
ferent. France issued additional paper 
money; Great Britain did likewise— 
though she had a larger gold reserve on 
which to base it—and called in deposits 
(these were really loans) of foreign 
bonds held by her citizens, which de- 


manded payments of interest in gold; 
the United States issued Federal Reserve 
Bank notes against the deposit with the 
Reserve system otf high-grade commer- 
cial paper, gold, liberty bonds and other 
securities. In no case had any great 
amount of new wealth or gold been cre- 
ated within the country. The United 
States received great gold shipments 
which were made the basis of additional 
Federal Reserve Bank note issues, but 
these were small in comparison with the 
amount of currency issued on the basis 
of commercial paper. 

As soon as the war was over Great 
Britain and the United States took steps 
to deflate their currency, and in the case 
of our country this went on rapidly and 
effectively. The United States, with a 
very large proportion of the gold of the 
world, had only the problem of decreas- 
ing the amount of currency in propor- 
tion to lessening commercial activity. 
France, however, with large restoration 
work to do, disappointed in most of her 
hopes of receiving gold and credit from 
Germany, has kept on increasing her 
currency, with the result that the franc 
has fallen considerably below its war- 
time exchange value. France is, how- 
ever, endeavoring to solve her currency 
problem and to take steps to check infla- 


29 


tion, although as yet nothing effective 
seems to have been more than tentatively 
suggested. 

The neutral nations were affected in 
much the same way. They felt they had 
to increase their currency to take care of 
increased commercial activity and be- 
cause of the rising prices of commodi- 
ties, which occurred all over the world. 
In many of these neutral nations this 
currency inflation has not had a particu- 
larly bad effect on persons whose trade 
and financial relations are entirely within 
the country. It is only in international 
trade and international finance that 
there are great difficulties. Neutral na- 
tions, whose currency is inflated and who 
must make payments on their external 
government bonds in London or New 
York, find that it now requires from 
one-half to three or four times as much 
to meet these interest and sinking fund 
payments as it did before 1918. 





There is a Surprise coming in the 
next number, if all goes well. We can’t 
possibly tell you about it in advance. 
But watch for it. 

A series of articles on important, well- 
known women, and a series on the presi- 
dential candidates are coming too—but 
neither of these is IT. 
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So perfectly do the specially designed coils yield to the form of the body, so resilient is this 
i 
| ENGLANDER Spring, that to sleep on it is ‘like sleeping on a pillow.’’ Guaranteed sag-pr H 


lp Uncovered—therefore sanitary. 
Department Stores everywhere. 
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Made to fit metal or wood beds. Sold by leading Furniture and 
Write to nearest address for Free Booklet X. 
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Coming—an article by Mildred Adams 
on a trip to Cuba with Mrs. Catt and Miss 
Hay, and an article by Mrs. Catt on what 
she found out about Cuba. 











Proportional Representation (‘‘P.R.”’) 


Makes votes effective and gives true representation 
Is being tried in Cleveland 


To keep in touch with the movement send 
$2 for Review, pamphlets, and membership 
Leaflets Free 
Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 














GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








A Homelike Hotel | 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


Special Weekly Rates 
~ RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 

D GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon "tc Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 











Do You Understand the Organization of the 


Permanent Court of International Justice? 
Study our CHART of the Court, 10c a copy. 
Put our large Chart, 23 x 36 ($1.50), on your 
Bulletin Board and know the facts about 
the Foreign Affairs Department of Citizen- 
ship Business. 

CITIZENS SERVICE BUREAU, Northampton, Mass. 

















HAVE YOU A PAPER TO WRITE? 


Let us send you a list of books on your subject 
or help you look up data. Charges reasonable. 


Peace: International Relations. Labor: Race: 
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SOCIAL a SERVICE BUREAU 
MILY M. Gipson, Director 
604 Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York City 
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and general social, political or historical topics. \| 
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MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, 


etc. 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING CU. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City 





glassware, 
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ruptcy laws investigated. Mr. Berger, 
Socialist, wants Congress to undertake a 
thorough inquiry into the causes and 
conditions surrounding the strike of the 
railway shopmen and maintenance of 
way workers. He wants to know how 
much money has been spent in an 
attempt to break the strike, and what is 
the state of the equipment at present on 
those lines which still are affected by 
the tie-up. Senator La Follette has pro- 
posed an investigation of wide scope 1 

his resolution for an inquiry into the 
production, distribution, transportation 
and sale of flour and bread, and by- 
products. He desires a report showing 
costs, prices and profits at each stage of 
the process, also the methods of price- 
fixing for the industry, and develop- 
ments in monopoly and concentration ot 
control in milling and baking. To order 
an investigation is one of the ways to 
dispose of an objecting member who has 
worked himself into fever heat over real 
or fancied abuses. 

The only group in Congress which is 
making constructive headway is that of 
the progressive insurgents, who even at 
this stage of the congressional calendar 
have considerable to be thankful for. It 
is sometimes forgotten in the stress of 
daily developments that it was Senator 
I.a Follette’s little group who started the 
oil leasing scandals a vear or more ago. 
He has worked for years to obtain atten- 
tion to the indiscretions in the disposition 
and management of natural resources. 
Therefore, the culmination of his labors 
in the present revelations is a great satis- 
faction to the progressives. 

Second, the progressive group can be 
thankful because it succeeded in forcing 
the Senate into a deadlock over the selec- 
tion of the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee controlling the 
coming railroad legislation, which is of 
paramount importance in the eyes of the 
insurgents. Third, it forced the Repub- 
lican majority in the House into rules 
revision. And now, fourth, it has suc- 
ceeded, in coalition with the House 
Democrats, in bringing about the adop- 
tion of the Democratic-progressive tax 
reduction plan instead of the administra- 
tion program as outlined by Secretary 
Mellon and placed before the country 
by him. This new tax plan is now be- 
fore the House for discussion and _ is 
being changed daily. When it goes to 
the Senate the fight will come for the 
substitution of the original administra- 
tion program of Secretary Mellon. De- 
spite the warning from Secretary Mellon 
that the legislative program must be 
either bonus or tax reduction—in his 
opinion it cannot be both—there is con- 
siderable bonus sentiment in the Senate 
and in the House, and the Democratic 
members are about to hold a conference 
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to see what can be done to promote the 
bonus there. The Democratic tax plan 
in substance makes a larger reduction of 
income taxes down the line until the in- 
come begins to mount to fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year and more, when the 
Democratic plan puts on the screws and 


exacts a greater return to the Govern- 


ment than would the Mellon plan. The 
Democrats and progressives by this 
theory believe they would relieve the 


pressure where relief is most needed and 
make up for it by exacting a larger sur- 
tax from those with generous incomes 
than the Mellon plan would impose. 
Interesting statistical evidence has been 
offered by the Democrats in argument of 
their case, showing that the bulk of the 
people of the United States were affected 
in the lower registers and not in the 
surtax classes, which finally dwindled to 
twenty-one persons who paid on incomes 
ranging from one to five million dollars, 
Here is the table: 


Number of Persons Making Returns in 192] 


Incomes under $1,000........ 401,849 
Between $ 1,000 and $10,000. . 6,087 © 
$10,000 and $20,000 
$20,000 and $30,000. 48 
$30,000 and $40,000 12,047 
$40,000 and $50,000 6,051 
$50,000 and $60,000. . 3,431 
$60,000 and $70,000. 2,240 
$70,000 and $80,000. 1,423 
$80,000 and $90,000.... 957 
$ 90,000 and $100,000. 666 
$100,000 and $200,000. . 1,817 
$200,000 and $500,000... 451 
$ 500,000 and $1,000,000. 63 
$1,000,000 and $5,000,000 21 
For the next move in the tax discussion turn 


back to page . a 








Wayside Gardens 


ILL you not urge the planting of way- 
side gardens for perpetual feeding 
grounds for birds and bees? 


For brilliant effects I believe nothing is 
better than portulacca, phlox drummondi, 
petunias, verbenas, etc. 


There is need of a systematic effort every- 
where to plant mulberry trees, early and late 
varieties, sunflowers, cosmos and red cedar 
and other evergreen trees, which provide 
both food and shelter for birds in winter. 
There are many ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants that feed birds as well as bees—holly, 
barberry, privet, sweet fern, snowberry, elder, 
dogwood, roses, etc. 

For Florida there are Silver Bell, 
tree, red cedar, pomegranate, 
creeper, and also benne. 

Besides food for birds, provision should 
be made for placing catch basins at every 
faucet in gardens and lawns for the birds, 
toads and bees to drink and bathe. In win- 
ter animals suffer most for water and need 


pepper 
Virginia 


water several times a day in_ freezing 
weather. They soon gather at the trysting 
place at these set times. 

V. G. THOMAS. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 


All those blessings of the domestic worker 
listed by E. P. W., last issue, do not over- 
come the stigma of “servant.” Calling house- 
work a profession doesn’t make it one. Poten- 
tially, ves; as practiced, no. 

New York. C. A. 




























